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, Or all inventions, that of letters is certainly the most wonderful and 
important. What an era for man, when the idea first arose that human 
thought might be made visible and everlasting ; that knowledge, wis- 
dom and goodness could be permanently and eternally recorded ; like 
a light, illuminating all Time! Then was the monster Saturn first van- 
quished, never again to devour his own children. Ages would no more 
crumble into oblivion, burying kingdoms and races beneath their ruins. 
No ; a living voice would arise from their tombs, which posterity might 
listen to, venerate, and perhaps imitate. What blended feelings of as- 
tonishment and curiosity have been excited by those immense ruins that 
are to be found in different parts of the world! What would we not 
give to know the origin, progress and decline of those long-established 
and wealthy empires, which had ascended and descended the scale of 
civilization anterior to authentic history! Of what incalculable value 
the experience and practice of those continued ages ; what treasures of . 
wisdom, what efforts of humanity lie buried beneath their darkness ? 
Strange that human works should outlast the memory of the nation who 
supplied the workmen ; that monuments should remain erect, and nearly 
perfect, when of those who constructed them, we can but write ‘ Un- 
known !’ How little positive information have we of the people who 
sculptured Ellora ; of those who brought to perfection the giant archi- 
tecture of Egypt; and it is only in the grave that we can catch a 
glance of ancient Etruria. Their tombs show how anxiously they de- 
sired to be remembered; and the speculations and researches that have 
filled volumes, proclaim how warmly this wish has been responded to. 
Discoveries are daily revealing that our history is but afragment, 
compared with that of mankind. Whole districts of South America 
are covered with highly ornamented ruins, where we supposed the 
savage had always roamed: even New-Holland, that ‘ last and imper- 
feet creation,’ as it has been called, discloses to our astonished eyes im- 
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mense caves, the walle of schieh are envenih with paintings of men and 
animals. Poetry and tradition, in every country, from China to the 
North American Indian, has pointed back to and signalized a purer and 
better state of society ; when their forefathers were just, wise and tem- 
perate. Much of this undoubtedly is fable, but still part would seem 
like truth ; the general argument as to the fact; the virtues that it takes 
to found, support, and perpetuate mighty empires ; the traces of con- 
nection and general likeness between them, would indicate belief in a 
continued peace and affectionate intercourse. There is also consider- 
able evidence that the earlier men had a knowledge of, and belief in 
one Gop, and that they fell away into dreams, visions, and deifications ; 
until the knowledge of His supremacy and unity was nearly smothered 
and lost beneath a numerous polytheism. It would also seem that most 
nations have at some period worshipped a triune deity ; which idea 
might have originated, in the separate powers of heaven, earth and man; 
which powers were exalted, honored, and at last venerated, as sentient 
and divine ; either as incarnations of their great Creator, or as gods of 
an inferior order. 

Names and forms often last, when the causes that have given rise 
to them are forgotten, or but dimly remembered. We see it is not 
buildings that reach the skies, nor excess of gold which could pave the 
earth, that encirles with glory, rescues from oblivion, and entitles a na- 
tion to the gratitude and love of posterity. No; it is by its written 
wisdom and experience, by the manifestation of its God- given and im- 
mortal minds. When we consider how a just and true thought, ex- 
pressed in one age, becomes a nucleus for the great minds of after time 
to gather round, it would bring to our remembrance the miraculous 
seven loaves and twelve small fishes, with which a multitude were fed 
and refreshed. Had the Greeks and Romans been incapable of com- 
mitting their knowledge and achievements to paper, the irruption of 
northern hordes might have extinguished civilization, and again plunged 
the world into ignorance and barbarism. We are accustomed to call 
part of the middle ages dark ; to consider them as a dead, inert period, 
when intellect slumbered, rights were obscured, and duties almost ob- 
literated. But at that very time, were not the causes silently gaining 
strength and steadily advancing onward, that have produced the present ? 
Was not the condition of Europe gradually forming itself, ready to re- 
ceive, appreciate, and make the various and rapid improvements and 
inventions of the few last centuries ? Policy, learning and religion 
were dimmed, weakened and obscured ; but their circle was widened 
and secured. - 

The numerous and savage tribes that rushed like an inundation of 
blood over Christendom, slaughtering and enslaving her feeble and cor- 
rupt inhabitants, by degrees became softened and sensible to the com- 
forts, arts and interests ‘of peace. When this knowledge was generally 
diffused and established, then followed the modern inventions of war 
necessary for their protection and preservation. Even the Russians and 
Scandinavians have learned by experience that their soil is not ungrate- 
ful; that their rivers yield immense riches, and their forests resound 

with the ringing axe, preparing timber for a profitable commerce. In- 
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dustry blossoms, and peace smiles in those regions which were once 
considered so stern, frozen, and inhospitable. At the time when the 
North was precipitated upon, and nearly crushed Southern Europe, she 
wore the show-mask and luxuries of civilization ; but the body that filled 
this pageant was corruption, extortion and slavery. If they had not 
been attacked from without, they must either have turned on themselves 
or have sunk down into an inglorious and natural death; for there was 
neither private virtue nor public spirit sufficient to give coherence, sta- 
bility, or vitality to any government. The Caesars were more powerful 
to oppress than to protect, and generally their inclinations coincided with 
their power. The best of men, when they use the senses of others are 
liable to error and imposition: this is particularly true of bad ones, 
when they suppose the obliquity of vision favors their own wishes and 
interests ; especially, if at any convenient time they can offer as a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice the life of the deceiver, and at the same time inherit 
his accumulated treasure. These are useful despotic sponges, that wipe 
clean both the people and the despot. In the time of Augustus, with 
the exception of Italy, Spain, Gaul, and that ever-memorable country 
between Mount Hemus and the Mediterranean, Europe seemed but one 
impassable and gloomy forest; inhabited by ignorant and barbarous 
savages, clothed in skins, who made war their occupation and delight, 
drank the blood of captives, and considered human beings as the most 
acceptable sacrifice to their gods. Can we wonder that it took ages to 
humanize, enlighten and instruct such accessions of brute force ; or 
that their movement should for a time have displaced and subverted the 
regular march of social progression ? 

War, and the hope of plunder, are the only motives that arouse and 
intermingle savages ; they scorn industry, and are ignorant of commerce ; 
they covet richesand luxuries; and disdain, or are incapable of practising, 
the means necessary to obtain them: were it not for this passion, and 
avarice, they would lie in their dark forests, and impervious morasses, 
slothful and supine, unmoved by any feeling but that of hunger. I do 
not know that memory can point to any civilized nation that has emerged 
from barbarism, which was not previously impelled from home, and pro. 
pelled abroad, by this lust of gain and spirit of conquest. They of course 
always attack a rich, luxurious people, who live in a fertile, well-culti- 
vated country ; if repulsed, they return with tales of wealth and wonder, 
which excite the cupidity and astonishment of their companions ; and 
by persuasion perhaps induce other tribes to enlist ina second under- 
taking, more powerful and better conducted than the first ; for defeat 
teaches wariness and stratagem. If they meet with partial success, 
and a tribute or donative be given, it serves but as a stimulant to greater 
gains and farther encroachments; for by success savage power is kin. 
dled into boundless ambition. If their courage and number enable 
them to conquer, possess and settle, however barbarous, cruel or avari- 
cious, they never exterminate the native inhabitants ; but reserve them 
to practice those arts which minister to their pleasure, as agricultural 
cultivators, laborers, and household slaves. Slavery marks one remove 
from the lowest barbarism, which butchers all captives; as it proves 
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individual possession of propaty ndaques, however low, of tillage : week 
provisions sufficient for a comfortable or necessary subsistence. 

Thus we see that savages, before they overpower a civilized people, 

usually abate somewhat of their primitive ferocity, and insensibly con- 
tract an admiratidn and desire for the fruits of industry and ingenuity ; 
which once obtained and enjoyed, become requisite, and in time indis- 
pensable, to their happiness. To secure these, they study the arts of 
peace, and as the natives are better acquainted with these softer offices, 
they are naturally promoted in the social scale, as courtiers and minis- 
ters, and fiscal agents ; the military honors, and command are retained 
by the valiant and vigorous intruders. When this division of power takes 
place, the government begins to assume a civilized form; an amalga- 
mation, and something like an equality of interests ensues between the 
conquerors and the conquered. The new-comers, instead of sympa- 
thizing and assisting their brethren, in case of fresh invasion, use every 
effort to preserve inviolate their ne wly-acquired territory ; the natives 
plan the means and modes of defence, which the valor of the stranger 
executes ; this produces a closer r relationship, a nearer community of in- 
terest, until at last the barbarians become soft, luxurious, corrupt ; and 
in their turn fall an easy prey to fresh strength and courage. Thus, 
though civilization was diluted, its space was enlarged and “effectually 
secured ; ; for by slow degrees the numerical strength of the north was 
enlisted in its favor and defence. 

In the tenth century, permission was granted to the German peasantry 
to build walls around their hamlets, to secure themselves and property 
from the incursions of the Hungarians; and from out of these appa- 
rently rude and simple combinations grew a power that influenced the 
future ; a strength and freedom which greatly helped to overthrow feu- 
dalism ; that established commerce, manufactures, and liberal govern- 
ment ; admitted the rights of industry, and acknowledged its represented 
power as a component part of the state. In the course of time they 

rew and increased, until two hundred rich commercial free cities raised 
aloft their heads in stately and magnificent grandeur ; these walled hives 
denied entrance, and bid defiance to the tyranny of the nobles; and in 
transit protected their merchandise and effects from the titled robber, by 
convoys of armed citizens. These were the first communities that 
repudiated slavery, made work honorable, taught man the true value of 
labor, and proved it to be more profitable than slaughter. Then com- 
menced the struggle between War and Work, scarcely yet decided, 
which gave a new impulse and direction to the whole social system. 
We must not forget that during this disturbed and agitated period, the 
east was advancing the general cause; if learning and science had 
declined in Europe, they were diligently cultivated, and splendidly 
rewarded under the Arabian Caliphates. It seems probable that the 
Chinese communicated the use of the magnet and knowledge of gun- 
powder to the Arabians ; and that rumor or observation conveyed this 
beneficial discovery and important invention to Europe. Chemistry, 
which has improved every practical art and science, owes its infancy to 
them ; medicine, mathematics, and astronomy are greatly indebted to 
their industry and research; our numerals were either preserved or 
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originated by the Arabs; it was in their translations that some of the 
classics were preserved that otherwise had perished; we also copied 
from them the music and melody of rhyme. 

When the migration of nations darkened Europe, the sun of science 
irradiated the East. Spain probably was never so learned, prosperous 
and splendid as under the Omniades ; during the reign of Fatemetes, 
Egypt and Africa made the last successful effort to renew their former 
glories; Syria and Persia were well cultivated, highly civilized, en. 
riched by commerce, adorned by learning, and eminent for science, 
under the government of the Albesides. We must likewise remem- 
ber that Ireland at this time was the asylum of a free religion, the home 
of learning and hospitality ; that her sages and saints were the lumina- 
ries of Europe; the instructors of youth, the enlightened, fearless, and 
pious missionaries, who converted and christianized the Germans, Tri- 
sons, and other northern nations; their earliest saints, and teachers of 
the gospel were generous, noble, educated Irishmen. Ireland was then 
indeed, as compared with Europe, ‘the gem that shone in the Ethiop’s 
ear,’ the sole light in the midst of darkness; a light which was soon 
after quenched by internal discord and the invasion of the Danes; and 
which since has been forbidden to relume itself by a succession of the 
most odious statues and basest misgovernment on record. ‘The period 
of Saracenic glory was also more splendid than enduring ; for human 
freedom, however wild or untamed its spirit, soon shrinks into intrigue, 
slavery and despotism, beneath the custom of polygamy. 

Home is the birth place of freedom: it is at the domestic hearth those 
virtues are nursed and infused, which form the citizen and patriot ; it 
is at this holy gathering-place of the affections, that man learns, and re- 
spects his own true worth, and feels the real value of enlightened and 
stable institutions, which he resolves, with Gop’s help, to defend, extend 
and perpetuate. Polygamy has held down the East, and shattered her 
kingdoms into pieces: the law of primogeniture, or right of succession, 
can neither be ascertained nor observed amid the cabals, the clashing 
interests, and numerous inmates of a harem. Every new reign is 
liable to revolt and revolution. Servility, cruelty, and despotism are 
the inevitable results of a system which offers its highest reward to the 
most absolute tyrant; its minor ones to his most unscrupulous slaves. 
The Caliphs, reposing on such discordant and crumbling materials, 
sank into decorated inanities; while all real power was won and ad- 
ministered by the warlike Turks or military Mamelukes. The Cru- 
sades, like the subsequent English war of the roses, helped to break 
the power and drain the purses of the nobility. Many of high birth, 
to outfit themselves and their followers, mortgaged estates which were 
never redeemed. Climate, famine, the valor of the invaded, and other 
vicissitudes of war, laid low numbers of lofty name and lineage; 
princely and lordly houses mourned for fathers, and wept for heirs 
whose bones bleached beneath the sun, and mouldered into the dust of 
Palestine. They who returned were generally needy and impover- 
ished; broken in health, crushed in spirit, enfeebled by age; unable 
to resist usurping kinsmen or successful ambition, which are alike im- 
pervious to ecclesiastical ordinances or natural affection. 
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These seven wars relieved Europe from a load of unmanageable and 
martial fanaticism, and also from myriads of vicious idlers, who ima- 
gined it easier to plunder in the East than work in the West. Doubt- 
less religious feeling was the motive that caused numbers to join this 
singular movement of popular enthusiasm and sacerdotal policy. In 
those days of violence many devout but ignorant knights might have 
sincerely believed that the most convincing and cogent argument to en- 
force unanimity of faith was the sword’s point, and have thought with 
Ghenges Khan, that as good works best atone for past sins, they would 
slay a few thousand of Gon’s enemies, the impious infidels, as an ac- 
ceptable propitiation. If we except a few heroic enthusiasts, who were 
really pious, humane, and in earnest, perhaps since creation the sun 
never shone on a greater assemblage of unprincipled and reckless 
vagabonds than those who first set out ostensibly to rescue the holy 
sepulchre, but in reality to pillage the wealth, to win cities, crowns, 
and kingdoms in the East. They chose indeed fit leaders, a goat and 
a goose. But in Gon’s providence, man’s folly, which works present 
mischief, often produces a distant though unforeseen good. Stirring 
times always call forth and employ the mental and physical strength 
of a people. Nature then vindicates her preéminence. To do and to 
think, are the essentials of action; and he who, when difficulties occur, 
can do the most, and think best how to obviate them, so as to advance 
the general cause, naturally ascends above his fellows. ‘They who 
occupy a lower level, endeavor to imitate, according to their various 
means and gifts, those who have been so well rewarded. Ambition 
and energy are both surprisingly stimulated and quickened. Every 
aspiring individual imagines the possibility of success, and that the 
eyes of an admiring nation may be fixed on his wisdom or deeds of 
prowess. The object of this awakened enthusiasm depends on public 
opinion. If this be vicious or perverted, of course its direction will be 
the same. 

The work which the crusades afforded to Italian and other cities, 
helped to build up that class who have been the bone and sinew of 
modern liberty. The church of Rome, with her inexorable purpose, 
her imperious demands, her concentrated yet widely diffused energy, 
her unity of power and myriad-handed executive, was perhaps well 
suited to the times that she aspired to govern. In a turbulent age, 
without arms, means or legal authority, save by that of a doubtful title, 
she erected and sustained her power upon public belief: this belief she 
might gather, shape, use, command, direct, and extend, but could not 
create. She was its organ and representative; and it yielded voluntary 
obedience to its visible and chosen head. If private interpretation under 
a hundred different forms had introduced Gop’s word to the heathen, 
might not the apparent contradictions have appeared irreconcilable, 
and as such have been rejected ?— for to the illiterate, all apparent con- 
tradiction is regarded as real. The senses and natural feelings which 
stir in all men alike, are the only avenues to savage minds. Reason- 
ing apart from proved facts is the peculiar privilege of educated man. 
A capability of discerning and separating the true from the false by 
this mode of investigation, and an unshaken strength of mind, that un- 
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der all circumstances relies on its convictions so forvwied, are necessary 
to an enlightened faith. Assent produced by the example, persuasion, 
and testimony of others, induces blind and frequently implicit belief; 
and this is the only hold that any church or any religion can ever gain 
over ignorance ; it is a yoke that natural feelings clasp, and one which 
nothing but superior intelligence in the people to those who imposed it 
can ever unfasten ; for who can suppose that a body of men will ever 
be found so sincere and humble as to come before their inferiors, 
acknowledge errors of judgment, and voluntarily relinquish power; 
particularly that flattering species which is exercised over the minds 
of their fellow creatures? Power founded on error, let the fault rest 
with whom it may, must from necessity, at a future time, employ fraud 
and force to sustain itself: this is one of the laws of events, which after 
wisdom can scarcely avert. 

Whenever points of faith had been submitted to the consideration of 
the northerners, human suffering was the inevitable consequence. They 
were certainly better fitted for the adoption of a belief, than for the dis- 
cussion, inquiry, and settlement of theological differences, which could 
only have ended in bloody conflicts, such as the Donatists and Vandals 
enacted in Africa: instead of silent acquiescence, exterminating war- 
fare, ending in utter darkness, must have raged throughout Europe. No 
doubt in time general intelligence advanced beyond many of the usages 
and practices of the Catholic church ; but that christendom owes to her 
a debt of immeasurable gratitude, can sca recely be denied. When mis- 
sionary labors involved “patient suffering, stern self-denial, strenuous, 
constant, active effort, and this laborious and crucified life frequently 
ended in a death of torture, then did her priests, with steady step and 
unquailing courage, strong alone in the strength that Gop gives, enter 
the vast and unknown wildernesses, where all shapes of dark pagan 
mythologic horrors were supposed to exist. And was it for personal 
aggrandizement they thus sought the savage in his lair? No; for at 
that time the church had not claimed temporal dominion : their object 
was to elevate man on earth, and win him for heaven hereafter. When 
we look at the immense extent of country civilized and semi-civilized 
by those who held the Catholic faith, we must acknowledge that they 
sometimes did good work; the countless millions that through her 
endeavors were rescued from impious rites, and who, from senseless cruel 
heathens were transformed into human beings, with spiritual wants and 
hopes, well entitle her to the respect of posterity. 

We have proof in our day how hard it is to print religion and civili- 
zation on the impassive Indian; and when we consider at that early 
period the inferior state of christianity with regard to knowledge, science, 
and the arts, 1 do not know that we Protestants have much reason to 
congratulate ourselves upon our religious and ethical superiority. One 
of the great mischiefs usually arising out of social disorganization is, that 
it subverts all law: the power which unites, moulds, rules, and crushes 
its mischievous and destructive elements, and imposes order, must be one 
ungoverned by, and superior to, law. Legislative, executive, judicial, 
and ecclesiastical power are all grasped, and directed by the same strong 
hand. These several departments, instead of each being employed as 
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chuiilen on the other, well to balance the whole, are all made subservient 
instruments of tyranny, to enforce the dominant design of the ruler. 

As religion, though divine in her origin and essence, is administered 
through human mind and means, she must necessarily partake of the 
character that marks her age. For the benefit of mankind, divine and 
temporal authority cannot be too carefully separated. Yet nothing short 
of actual experience could have proved that two principles so indissoluble 
in the abstract, would have been made enemies to each other in practice. 
It would seem, with nations as with individuals, almost impossible to pre- 
serve an equable medium, so as to avoid excesses; and that when they 
run the length of these extremes, as if nature had in reserve an antago- 
nistic power, which combats and turns the apparently irresistible stream 
into an opposite direction and fresh channel. Thus have we seen un- 
governed democracy a wild, furious, uprooting, overwhelming ocean of 
human passion, quietly subside into absolutism ; freedom has repeatedly 
grown out of tyranny, and despotism out of the bad use of liberty. 
Indeed it would seem as if the most valuable blessings which Gop has 
entrusted to man, become, when abused, his severest scourges : we ought 
constantly to hold in mind, that it is a natural quality of success to de- 
generate ; that prosperity relaxes moral discipline, and unnerves public 
virtue. 

A poor people are generally a patriotic people : they feel that they are 
the children of the soil; they love their country for its own sake; the 
law of nature stirs strongly in their hearts. But a rich people, like 
adopted children, regard their country with an artificial affection ; they 
covet a share in her wealth and honors ; ; are proud of her enjoyments, 
and refinements ; and instead of being willing to sacrifice these for the 
good of their parent, care little for her but as she bestows them. When 
the physical force of Europe was sufficiently broken in, so as to fit for 
intellectual cultivation, then a new want arose ; men acknowledged the 
mighty power of mind, and felt that force was its instrument. New 
feelings, wishes, thoughts sprung into existence, and struggled for intel- 
ligible expression. Rude languages were reduced, and somewhat sys- 
tematized, by a necessity for definition. Individuals who had the gift 
of intellect, began to employ it in the acquisition of learning. They 
searched, found, and transplanted many of those precious seeds of know- 
ledge that the wise ancients had so diligently sown ; and to which chris- 
tianity had preserved a key. Force of all kinds , though the aggrega- 
tion may require ages, finally resolves itself into the intellectual. Men 
of talent earnestly sought to engraft modern energy on ancient wisdom, 
and as they contrasted their present degenerate condition with the former 
glories of Greece and Latium, sorrow and indignation kindled into 
patriotism. In proportion as freedom, that parent ‘of all progress, and 
inquiry displaced feudalism, enterprise and public spirit reappeared ; 
private exertion promoted public good, and secured individual inde- 

endence. 

The church, which had endeavored to smother human learning, now 
became its warmest friend, in the person of Pope Nicholas Fifth, who 
eagerly and perseveringly sought for ancient manuscripts. This munifi- 
cent patron and reviver of learning gave to the Latin world translations 
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of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Polybius, Diodorus, and Appian ; 
also the best works on philosophy and geography. This transplanted, 
literature for a time produced stunted fruit and sickly imitations ; but as 
it struck its roots deep into the human heart, and nationality engrafted 
itself on the foreign stem, all Europe crowded beneath its branches, and 
once more, with uuprecedented success, cultivated the arts of peace. 
Poetry, painting and sculpture arose ; the Ideal became incorporated and 
embodied in the Real; man’s earnest and devout spirit again uprose to 
the divine, and endeavored to make it visible. It might seemas if each 
phase of civilization evolved and ripened different intellectual faculties ; 
and as if, in the ascent of mind, some unknown but fixed law regulated 
the mental development. The earliest intellectual efforts of all great 
nations with which we are acquainted, have taken one direction, that of 
poetry, and usually of the epic form. 

As far as our knowledge extends, poetry has ever been the aurora 
that has opened the day of civilization. Witness the Vedas, the Rana- 
yana and Mahabarat of the Hindoos ; the Kend-Avesta of the Persians; 
the Iliad and Odyssey of the Greeks; the Koran of the Arabians ; the 
Niebelungen of the Germans ; and in later times, Tasso and Milton have 
both heralded eras remarkable for intellectual vigor. A great national 
epoch is Nature’s voice engraved on Time. They have generally been 
composed in heroic ages, and exhibit the reflex of an earnestness and 
patriotism so intense as to have imagined that heaven itself shared in 
the feeling, and lent them assistance. Probably Pantheism has fre- 
quently arisen out of a desire to systematize and worship the supposed 
succor that poetry has personified. It is the song of the poet that awa- 
kens painting and sculpture: at his bidding the marble leaps into a 
life so perfect, that it wants but Gop’s breath to make it human. How 
immediately is the name of Homer blended with that of Olympian Jove, 
Ephesian Diana, the Minerva of Athens, the Medean Venus! The 
names of Valmeke and Vaiy, how imperishably engraved are they 
upon the immense mountain structures of India! And the ruins of 
Persepolis, what a speaking testimony to the influence of Zoroister ! 

In the re-civilization of Europe we find poetry the same active agent, 
and producing the same important results as she achieved for antiquity. 
The arts of design and the drama again obeyed her commands, and 
illustrated her triumphs over barbarism. Real awe, wonder and venera- 
tion were the most prominent characteristics that marked intellectual 
effort. Men did not endeavor to penetrate into the arcana of science 
and explain causes; but surrendered their entire feelings to the impres- 
sion of effects, which penetrated so vividly their whole being, as to en- 
able them to give faithful transcripts and descriptions of Nature, in all 
her varied forms. In ages of extreme devotion, probably some portion 
of materialism has always pervaded religious belief; for it is only re- 
fined philosophy, even in idea, that can separate power from form ; per- 
haps this unconscious materialism, acting on an ardent, strong and 
refined imagination, may have produced that blending of the spiritual 
and real, which ages more intellectual have never been able to conceive 
or imitate. Epic and patriotic poetry is also a most powerful instru- 
ment in stamping on a people a healthy national character ; it is the 
VOL. XXVI. 62 
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feeling of the multitude embodied in a distinct and beautiful form, to 
which they give a parent’s welcome and a child’s adoration. These 
strong, tender words once uttered, find a home for centuries in the hearts 
of a people. What peasantry in Europe but considers the stranger as 
a friend who can repeat their old songs? When song ceases to move 
a people, they are then fit for slaves : heart and intellect have gone out; 
and nothing but suffering can rekindle either. 


tas: hee et LADY. 


One bright and rosy summer’s morn, 
When all the birds were singing, 

When fields were green with waving corn, 
And flowers to life were springing : 


Beside a brook a maiden stood, 

Her hair with fresh flowers twining, 
And gazed into the silver flood, 

Her eyes with gladness shining. 


‘ As thou,’ she said, ‘ O gentle stream ! 
With leaves and flowers dost dally, 

Or glide along in happy dream 
Through wood and winding valley. 


*So will my days glide softly by, 
All heedless of the morrow, 

And mirror back a smiling sky, 
O’erclouded by no sorrow.’ 


But well-a-day! that streamlet soon 
Midst frowning rocks was buried, 

Or ’neath the rays of burning noon 
Through sandy deserts hurried. 


At times through coarse and slimy sedge 
It struggled darkly flashing, 

Now, thundering o’er a rocky ledge, 
The cataract went dashing. 


Then rolling on with deafening din 
And furious commotion, 

Its little life was swallowed in 
The wild and wasteful ocean. 


Thus, little maid! thy life, which now 
In life’s sweet haul econ 

Flows calmly as thine own calm brow, 
Bright flowers its course adorning: 


Soon lashed into the foaming tide 
Of life’s delirious torrent, 

Or flowing sullen, slow and wide, 

A dark, discolored current. 
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Will roll adown the vale of earth 
With ever-onward motion, 

And ere thou dreamest, issue forth 
Into the shoreless ocean. 


But if thou guide thy heart aright, 
Each evil wish controlling, 

Thy life, beyond the shades of night, 
Through Death’s dark barriers rolling, 


Will float along those waveless seas, 
Beneath Gop’s golden vision, 

And haunt the shining Cyclades 
That sleep in light Yetysian. 


MY UNCLE, THE PARSON. 


In some former number of this Museum of diversified Literature — I 
entreat thee admired printer that a more exact designation of the paper 
be placed at the foot of this page* —— it was my fortune to introduce to 
the Reader’s notice the Reverend Gentleman whose title forms that of 
this Essay ; and to impart, as I then hoped, some idea of his manner and 
of his personal appearance in advancing age. 

Time never robs of expression the features that benevolence has 
formed ; but while he rudely ravages the blooming handiwork of Nature, 
softens and ameliorates the face of Love. It belongs to it to wear, to the 
last, the expression of a heart that has no burthen to throw off. The 
truthfulness and sweetness and grace of infantine life still hover and 
play over it, and indicate that the Angel of its Childhood is now alike the 
companion and protector of its age. Such was the countenance, and 
the favour, of my Uncle the Parson! 

In the pulpit, although not a profoundly learned student that I ever 
heard, while there was the most entire exemption from all desire of ex- 
hibition and display, he was always found to be thoroughly prepared, and 
at his ease. His auditors felt that they were listening toa Gentleman ; 
to a man who told the truth and was profoundly impressed with the im- 
portance of it: the true messenger; the faithful expounder ; bringing 
down the dews of the Spirit in a manner graceful and effortless as Even- 
ing, and fertilizing the Soul with passages of Heaven. ‘In Tay light 
shall we see light!’ He seemed to have realized this great blessing, 
and to be endowed with the faculty of imparting it with the tranquility 
and grace in which light descends and dews are shed ; noiseless, shad- 
owless, resistless, effortless ! 

My uncle the parson had inherited a good patrimony, and having 
married prudently, was in point of money-matters almost entirely inde- 
pendent of his parish, and had it in his power to distribute among his 
poor, (if any man in New-England can be called poor,) good part of the 
stipend which was allowed him; and this he invariably found to be a 
judicious reinforcement of the admonitions he occasionally gave in pri- 





*See the KNICKERBOCKER Magazine for the month of December, 1844, 
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vate. The dry advice of the Pharisee, the ‘Be thou warmed and be 
thou clothed,’ was unknown to his heart or lips. ‘Freely thou hast 
received, freely give’ — Divine Words! that in multiplying the charities 
of life, seem, like the loaves in Scripture, to multiply its resources ! 

He was in the habit of visiting twice a year the metropolis of his 
native state, to receive his interest-money, make his purchases, rub 
bright the chain of his old college-friendships, and pass a short time with 
his only brother, my father; and part of the months of May and No. 
vember were assigned to these purposes. The distance, which is now 
traversed in two hours of rail-road velocity, was at that time the subject 
of a journey of two days, and his mode of travelling was in a two-wheeled 
chaise with a leathern standing top, with glass windows at the sides and 
back, drawn by a stout family-horse, and driven by a lad who was seated 
upon a light dickey in front of the boot, and immediately behind the 
horse. 

It was upon a cloudy Monday morning in the month of November 
that this Reverend Gentleman, having possessed himself of the certainty 
tha i)'s well-shod horse had had a double allowance of oats, his boy a 
good breakfast, and his vehicle a thorough and critical examination from 
the chaise-maker and wheelwright of the parish, bestowed his last 
gracious adieux and benedictions upon his family, and on such of his 
parishioners as were in attendance to see their Rector ‘ safely off ;’ and 
then finally mounted into his seat with the last extra storm-handkerchief 
in his hand, which had been thrust into it with an injunction to keep his 
neck well guarded from the cold. 

I pass over the respectful and impressive farewell-salutations on either 
side of the main street, which were paid my uncle as the stout black 
horse wended his way ina portly, well-balanced, contemplative trot along 
the avenue that led from the town to the post-road; and the wide-open 
eyes of the boys gazing at Jim, who ‘ was a-going to drive the parson 
all the way to Boston ;’ for it is not my intention to detain the listener 
during the two days the journey is to last by a minute relation of any 
thing more than the incident that stamped unusual character upon the 
history of that autumnal progress. 

Let us suppose therefore the post-road to have been gained, and mile 
upon mile accomplished ; and opine not gentle reader that a post-road 
of that period in New-England bore any resemblance whatever to the 
straight uninteresting turnpike, with its toll-gates and mile-stones, that 
immediately preceded the rail-road of the present day. It was the 
earlier, if not the wiser, practice of our ancestors, to wind gently round 
the hill instead of digging through it, and frequently to turn the brook 
in preference to bridging it, except perhaps at the narrowest part of its 
passage through the land. 

The post-road was in fact the county road, and wound round to gain 
such a church, or meeting-house as a church was then frequently called ; 
or diverged in order to attain such or such a grist-mill or hamlet, or to 
intersect some other county road —— maintained always at the expense 
of each town through which it passed, but laid out by order of the County 
Court for the general convenience of the inhabitants and publick at large. 
The standard width was four roods from. fence to fence, and it usually 
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contained only one narrow well-beaten carriage-track, in the centre of 
the sward, skirted with a broad margin of short verdant grass on either 
side, whereon a cow now and then perhaps, or a flock of geese well- 
yoked, or a shackled horse, might be seen grazing, or strolling and saun- 
tering daintily like gentlefolk of a leisure above disturbance. 

The boundary of the road-side was formed commonly by a stone-wall ; 
against which the alder, the sumack, the black-berry, thimble-berry, and 
tall barberry-bush with its scarlet fruit, delighted of their own accord 
to come and dwell, and made the alternate attraction of birds and school- 
boys ; sheltering other smaller shrubs and vines, and covering and moss- 
ing over the old granitic boulders with every ornament of leaf, and shade 
and joy of verdure. The Wild Rose decorated the mass of varied 
foliage with its single circlet of pale damask, and the sweet-scented 
briar climbed, in a more ambitious luxuriance, to add its fragrance to the 
balmy air. Long pendulous branches of the young and waving Elm 
floated above, and, by their movements of imperishable grace, shewed 
how the breath of Heaven loitered and lingered in fondness as ‘ - 
turned homeward to the sky. 

The Thistle here and there at the foot of this natural hedge exe. a 
its armed horizontal leaves; beneath the covert of which, the ground 
sparrow had cherished and reared its young in security and repose ; and, 
at greater distance from the shade, the yellow dandelion and the white 
clover brightened the herbage, and the Wild Clematis sometimes rewarded 
the inquiring eye. 

Shall I omit the frequent and unpretending Mullen — sov’reignest cure 
in the world for boys’ sore throats in the medicinal quality of its leaves ? — 
Or thee, thou precious ‘ Ladies’ Slipper!’ that | have held in my hand 
a thousand thousand times, wondering — before | knew how far more 
beautiful — why it could be called so? and whether woman’s foot ever 
were indeed blessed with a shape so graceful, light and fairy-formed as 
this ! 

But now, the flowers were past; the leaves had fallen; the birds 
were mute ; deep autumn had dominion of the land, and silence, almost 
audible, possessed the air; the cold increased, the leaden-coloured sky 
closed nearer to the earth, the winds were dead, the breath grew palpable 
to the sight, and a few small pellets of snow —the first of the season — 
dropped hard-packed upon the boot of the chaise, white, minute, and 
bounding, as those smallest preparations of refined sugar, wherewith the 
confectioner delighteth the heart of our young Hope, under the name 
of Coriander-seed. 

Now, Jim was transferred to a warm and sheltered nook beside his 
master ; now was the grave horse encouraged to an accelerated pace ; 
the storm-handkerchief adjusted to the neck with a blessing upon the 
kind heart that had dictated the considerate thought, and every exer- 
tion made, and all at length crowned with success, by an early and 
prosperous arrival of our travellers at the well-known Inn of good Mis- 
tress Roach in the then village of Ipswich. 

Ipswich may now for aught I know have become a town of great 
note, and the Inn perchance, though | trust not, a ‘ Hotel ;’ for it is many 
a year since I was there, and I know not whether the house of Mistress 
Roach may yet stand upon the right hand of the post-road to Boston, 
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upon a gentle eminence near the heart of the place, that you mount 
after fording a rapid and beautiful gush of diamond water never to be for- 
gotten, which after a few yards of deep purity, breaks its smoothness, and 
spreads, wimpling and rippling its then shallow but silvery way over 
brown pebbles across the remainder of the road at the foot of the hill. 

If you do not intend to stop at the Inn, you pursue the lower road- 
way, where during the length of a few perches there is not room for 
two carriages to pass; but if you mean to bait your horse, you climb 
the small ascent and are brought immediately in front of the Inn, under 
the branches of a clump of large overhanging Button-balls and Beeches 
with foliage from the very root, that stand midway of the road, on the 
crest between the upper and lower track, hiding the latter one and 
covering both in the season of leaves with a shadow like the great Rock 
in Scripture ; so cool is it, and satisfying to the heart of the traveller, 
and shield-like and impervious to the Sun in its most fervid hour. 

Mistress Roach was at her threshold to receive and greet my uncle at 
the moment that his neat silver-buckled shoe, displaying after it by the 
way a leg of no mean proportions covered with a black silk stocking, had 
carefully alighted upon her semi-circular stone door-step. 

No reception between a landlady and her honoured guest could have 
intimated greater cordiality and pleasure, and he was immediately ush- 
ered into a neat parlour that at once confirmed the kind assurance she 
professed, that she ‘had had ‘some misgivings’ that he might arrive to- 
day.’ 

The white sand upon the floor had been most carefully traced over 
with the points of a broad corn broom, so that not a grain of it was 
awry ; and the whole of it presented a series of that heraldick figure 
which old Guillim lays down as the Bend Wavy. The four quarters 
of the terrestrial Globe, represented by four buxom lasses in highly- 
coloured costumes engraved and under glass, hung on the four sides of 
the apartment ; Africa over the fire-place, as being the hottest. And 
now upon the hearth, this dark cold day, there rejoiced a fire of lively 
hickory wood, that shewed its smiling face in a large polished mahogany 
clock that well occupied one of the opposite corners, and that stood there 
counting out the time in an authoritative tone of voice, as if it knew the 
value of the reckoning, and intended that the minutest divisions of what 
can never be recalled should be distinctly heard and understood through- 
out the house. 

Who in New-England could ever have divined in those days that 
household clocks should hereafter be made only two feet and a half 
high ; and to strike, as Cardinal Beaufort died, ‘ without a sign !’ instead 
of lifting up, as this did, its four bright gilded balls, each at a corner, 
to the height of the ceiling ? or that they should be sold at three dollars 
apiece, with a discount if you buy them by the score! Surely Time itself 
is at a discount from the worth it then bore, when hands, so sharp and 
rigid, and so tall, measured out to us from above, the hours and minutes 
and seconds, with such a strict account! and broke upon the ear, per- 
haps of night, with a warning so solemn and abrupt of the approaching 
hour! 


It was of itself an Inheritance, that clock! The pride of the Roaches! 
There was a circular apérture in the face that showed the Moon rising 
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with large rosy cheeks to do your heart good ! —It was either the Moon 
or the Sun ; — but what on Earth does it now signify, in these degen- 
erate days of base cheap clocks, what sort of Heavenly body may have 
moved over the surface of it ? 

Alas! as I have said before, it was the pride of the Roaches! and 
good Mistress Roach, who rarely if ever saw it without dusting it with 
a silk Bandanoe handkerchief that she kept for the purpose, never dusted 
it without saying with a sigh of gratified importance, ‘it had been a long 
time in the family of the Roaches, that clock !” 

And in this hospitable apartment was my uncle the parson dis- 
mantled and disarrayed of all his now superfluous defences against the 
cold ; comfortably seated ; and furnished with 


Che Golumbian Sentinel 


of the last Saturday ; at that period in high repute as a newspaper 
devoted to the true Federal Interests, and thenceforth to be regularly 
issued twice a week from the press in the capital of New England — no 
slight test, it was then deemed, of the capacity of the Editor, and of the 
force of his printing machine. 

Although at the first glance interested in the contents of the Gazette, 
the parson soon coincided with the great English moralist in the reflec- 
tion, that few things are so important during the day as dinner; and 
accordingly desired to confer with his landlady as to the promise of her 
larder. 

She obeyed the summons with an alert step. It consisted of a pair 
of spring chickens now developed into full size and nicely prepared 
for the spit having been corn-fed for some time, so as to shew a well- 
covered back, and now hanging up, drawn, (hear this, ye wretched 
New-York poulterers!) drawn, Bopy and croPp—crop as well as Bopy! 
and of a hind quarter of four-year-old wether mutton, with the queue 
attached entire, that had been ripening, said good Mistress Roach, up- 
ward of ten days. 

‘When you put the mutton on the hook in your larder,’ asked my 
uncle, ‘did the chalot occur to your recollection ?’ 

‘Surely Sir,’ replied the dame ; ‘I never now-a-days fail to avail my- 
self of the suggestion you once gave me; but regularly give the steel 
a deep thrust into every leg I hang up, in three different parts of the 
leg, home to the bone; and then I invariably insert a clove of good 
Spanish garlick into the bottom of each orifice. And now every body 
praises our mutton ; and frequently people say to me, ‘I want to know 
what in the world gives your mutton such a fine game flavour, Mistress 
Roach?’ ‘Our mutton,’ says I, ‘is famed far and near; it feeds upon 
the short grass of the rocky hills, and we keep it till the proper age ; 
sweet food, pure water, and ripe years,’ says I, ‘them’s the things for 
mutton!’ It is not worth while you know Sir to tell the whole world 
about the cloves of garlick against the bone!’ 

‘In Europe,’ said my uncle the parson musingly, ‘it is not uncom. 
mon to rub the plate with a small bag of assafcetida, to impart a flavour 
to the meat that is to be cut upon it; but I certainly think your plan 
altogether the preferable one. Pray have you any pork ?’ 
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‘As fine I think as I ever saw; I can put a small billet of it into the 
pot as white as the snow that is falling.’ 

‘And of what colour will it come out?’ asked my uncle the parson. 

‘It gains a beautiful rose-coloured tint in the boiling,’ was the reply. 

‘Good !’ said he, ‘it is the surest indication in the world of good pork 
well fed and thoroughly cured ; if no salt-petre has been used.’ 

‘ Not a particle I can assure you, for [ put it up with my own hands.’ 

‘Well then my good Madam let this be our dinner: The chickens 
and the pork, to be boiled in the same pot, and to come in first with 
what vegetables you have; and then, by way of second course, the 
mutton hot from the spit. Don’t force the mutton by pouring on even 
a drop of water; let us have nothing but its undiluted flavour in the 
gravy ; that will make fast enough in the dish after the knife is once 
used; and let the pink predominate over the brown on the outside. 
With a good hickory fire, you can choose your own distance and time; 
and, of course, the hue you may prefer to give to the outside.’ 

Dinner being thus arranged, the parson occupied himself with the 
Gazette for some time, and then revised the two sermons with which 
he had come prepared for the pulpit if called upon to preach while at 
Boston. 

Yielding to the trains of thought which were by these means induced, 
time passed off agreeably enough with him for about an hour, when 
the tranquility of the scene was interrupted by a bustle in the Inn- 
yard ; and soon after, the landlady entered his apartment, busied her- 
self about the fire which required nothing to be done to it; looked very 
earnestly at my uncle who was still engaged with his manuscripts ; 
dusted the clock ; looked again, found no encouragement, and then dis- 
appeared ; and soon after entered afresh with an air of still greater 
solicitude upon her countenance, and a determination in it if possible 
to be spoken to. 

‘Is there any thing the matter, child?’ asked my uncle the parson. 
‘O Sir, said she, I can’t bear to disturb you; or to disappoint you for 
the world; but there are two of our regular customers, gentlemen that 
always put up with us, that have just arrived with their teams and ask 
for dinner, and you have ordered all we have in the house! and I don’t 
know what under the sun to do, if you will not be good enough to give 
up one of the dishes!’ 

‘Both, my good Madam, both, cheerfully —if any such necessity 
exist! The principal dish is certainly the mutton, but the poultry and 
its appendages are hardly less important as a prelude to the haunch. 
But I think you said they are gentlemen ; invite them both to dine with 
me, in my name if you please; or, if you think it would be more 
agreeable to them, say that there will be but one table laid for us 
three. But pray have first an eye to the kitchen, to see that nothing 
is spoiled by this sudden irruption and the uneasiness it appears to have 
caused you. Few things are well accomplished in this world of ours, 
my good Mistress Roach, without coolness and tranquility of mind; and 
cookery least of all! Therefore first give an immediate eye to the 
mutton, whoever may be the person to eat it!’ 

My uncle’s cool and amiable proposal proved satisfactory to all parties. 
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The table was drawn out; a cloth thrown over it of coarse texture in- 
deed but beautifully white, and exhaling the precious perfume that can 
belong only to grass-bleached linen ; a salt-cellar was produced upon 
the board just filled with coarse but very pure salt ; followed by a set 
of empty castors ; two iron spoons washed over with tin; three plates 
of blue Liverpool crockery ware ; and bright knives and steel forks of 
two prongs each, mounted in horn, to match the plates in number. To 
these were afterwards added, brought forward with some ceremony, an 
excellent buck-handled carving-knife and fork, (an old present from the 
parson, very nicely kept,) and by theif side was presently laid the iden- 
tical steel that had planted the cloves of garlic in the haunch. 

Every article bore the uniform character of extreme neatness and 
propriety that reigned over the whole establishment; and the table was 
spread, and attended throughout in grace and quietness by a young 
person, who might have been chosen with transport by the painter, as a 
beautiful personation of Rebecca at the well ! 

O thou Editor of the Knickersocker! sage, grave, and venerable 
man, as my untaught imagination conjures thee up before me at this 
moment! whose very title purports the grand historick features of the 
past, behold in this slight but truthful sketch, some faint trace of the 
evils that have been brought over the land by the revolutionary changes 
that have taken place in our mode of travelling through it. Changes 
that have resulted in the destruction and desertion of those precious 
roadsides and treasuries of picturesque beauty that made the long way 
short, and of all those recreative Inns of humble and gentle pretence, 
in which our fathers, with better taste, found ease and solace. They 
were the joy and comfort alike of Old England and of New England : 
with us, they have all departed; and you may now travel thousands of 
miles, (if it can be called travelling,) in our mother country, and meet 
with nothing but our own huge comfortless structures, called Hotels ; and 
vast Rail-Road stations, within whose desolate portals no being is ever 
stationary ! 

Such is the penalty and the enduring sacrifice we are called upon to 
bear, as I suppose for evermore, for the less than doubtful advantage of 
being hurled and jeoparded through the air at greater than foot-ball ce- 
lerity of movement! 

A movement Mr. Eprtor, which but for our being packed together 
like herrings in a long coffin-shaped box, falsely and with malice pre- 
pense denominated a Car, would deprive the very skirt-tails of our 
coats of the decorous position which the artistick Tailor in his elaborate 
science, and Nature in her fundamental law of gravitation, had alike 
designed to bestow upon these graceful draperies ; projecting the body 
through the air at a rate to float the tails at right angles with the man! 

Alas! my master! we now make our journies, as we are too apt to 
make our meals, under the impression apparently, that all time at the 
table, and upon the road, is a deduction and a loss from the sum of human 
existence ; to which, in our flight towards Eternity, it were a hardship 
to submit. But Impatience and Destruction dog us on the River and 
on the Road; while rly and a corroding anxiety after unhal- 
lowed, because excessive, a = over us at the board ; poison 
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the blessed flow of domestic relationship and affiance ; and clutch away 
from us a sweet and oft-recurring foretaste of the Joys of the Paradise 
of Heaven ! 

My very appetite is lost in the enormity of the grievance ; and, as it 
vanishes, admonishes me to bring the Parson’s dinner upon Table — if 
it should be desired — in some future number. 

JoHN WATERS. 





THE HUMBLE LOVER TO THE CRUEL 


BY ‘* PENSIEROSO.’ 


I. 


THERE is a youth, whom wealth and fame 
Ne’er tempted to their giddy race, 

Whose thoughts all dwell on one dear name, 
Whose universe is one sweet face. 


Il, 


There is a lady, free from art, 
Of manners sweet and graces rare ; 
Oh! could he take her to his heart, 
And hold her pressed for ever there! 


IIt. 


His is the love that hopeth not, 
Yet burns in secret all the more ; 
That broodeth o'er its lonely lot, 
Yet hugs it to its bosom’s core. 


Iv. 


His is the lip that cannot smile, 
Even when the jest and song are loud, 
But — all still and stern the while, 
Amid the gay and noisy crowd. 


v. 


His is the ear no voice can cheer, 

Save her’s, whose words are cold and few, 
Yet on his spirit, chilled and sere, 

Descend like soft, refreshing dew. 


vi. 


His is the eye that cannot sleep, 
His is the heart that cannot rest; 
That fading eye must watch and weep, 
To ease that heart by sorrow pressed. 


vu. 


His is the soul, whose every thrill 
Leaps yearning to a sister-soul ; 

That deep delirious passion still 
Defies the chains of cold control. 
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Viti. 


His is the brain whose reeling thought 
Flies frantic o’er the world of men; 
It seeks for rest, but finds it not, 

And turns upon itself again. 





1x. 


That youth, to thee all eye, all ear, 
Who lives thy life, and breathes thy breath, 

Is still the wretch, O lady dear! 

On whom thy coldness lies like death. 






x. 













To him alas! no hope is given 
In all this wide world, glittering round ; 
Since thy dear name, his earth, his heaven, 
For him is but an empty sound. 


x1, 


Oh, Gop! I beara load of grief 
That never pressed on mortal head ; 

Ah! heart, sad heart! poor withered leaf, 
Go sleep among thy kindred dead! 























SATAN AND DOCTOR CARVER. 


BY CAPT. JONATHAN CARVER, JR. 


My ancestor, whose exploits are recorded in a former number of 
‘Old Knicx.,’ had a cousin several years his junior, who once met with 
an adventure, which | shall submit to the contemplation of the public. 
This cousin was a physician, or at least was so entitled. Not that he 
entered with rude zest upon the duties of that profession ; in fact, he 
took the first plausible excuse for escaping them ; and when, in the year 
1755, men were enlisted in all parts of the country to serve against the 
French, he suddenly felt himself patriotic, and zealous for the public 
service. Getting commissioned asa lieutenant, he joined the army of Sir 
William Johnson, and the violence of his military ardor abated only on the 
receipt of two Indian bullets, one of which carried off a fragment of 
his left ear, while the other broke his shoulder-blade. Thus disabled, 
he retired from active service, and lay for some months disgusted with 
the glories of warfare, until the recovery of his health and the lapse of 
time revived his old propensities, and he began to hold the medical pro. 
fession in as low esteem as ever, 

Medicine, meanwhile, treated him better than he deserved at her 
hands. Two or three lucky chances combined to give him a profes. 
sional reputation, on the strength of which he received pressing invita- 
tions ‘to establish himself in a frontier village, the name of which, as a 
writer of fiction would say, ‘ we shall decline, for obvious reasons, from 
mentioning.’ He was soon firmly seated in the good graces of half the 
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old women, and engaged in such a career of small practice, that he had 
not an hour at his disposal. To the recommendation of novelty —he 
was the first doctor that ever visited that settlement —he joined those 
of a very handsome person and a remarkably lively and good-natured 
disposition, which gave him great favor with one class of patients. 
There were other traits of his character that did not so soon appear, 
but which will be made manifest before our story comes to an end. 

It was now late in the summer of the memorable year 1757. Doc. 
tor Carver had resided but a fortnight in his new home, when the coun- 
try was thrown into consternation by the rumor of a threatened invasion. 
The Marquis of Montcalm, it was said, was coming to attack the colo- 
nies with the largest army ever collected in America, backed by all the 
savages that he could gather from Canada and the upper lakes. The 
terror grew ten-fold when the news arrived that he had already passed 
Lake George; and close at the heels of it the announcement that he 
had taken Fort William Henry, the main bulwark of the colonies, 
and that his Indians had butchered the whole garrison. The facts 
of the case were bad enough, but rumor made them appalling indeed ; 
and it was said in addition that he had descended the Hudson, and turned 
loose his savages upon the people of Albany. New-England would no 
doubt be his next victim. By destroying or carrying off the harvests 
along the frontier, driving away the cattle, taking the wheels from the 
wagons, and resorting to every other imaginable expedient, the fright- 
ened colonists tried to impede his progress. The militia held them- 
selves ready to march against him at a moment’s warning. 

The village where the doctor exercised his vocation had its full share 
of the general consternation : nothing was heard by day but evil fore- 
bodings and anxious surmises as to the movements of Montcalm and his 
ferocious allies: nothing was dreamed of by night but rifles, scalping- 
knives and blazing houses. The vagueness of the rumors that reached 
them, the horrible and insidious nature of the warfare with which they 
were threatened, combined to produce on the women and children, and 
not a few of the men, all the effect of a hideous ghost-story. Fright- 
ened groups discussed the matter over the fire at night, and glanced 
over their shoulders at the dark window, expecting to encounter the eye- 
balls and grim features of the savageenemy. Most of those who dwelt 
beyond the skirts of the village, dreading the dangerous shadows that 
encompassed them at night-fall, gathered for protection in a little stockade 
fort, whose pickets had been quietly rotting in the ground since the war 
of the year 45. This was the grand rendezvous of the story-tellers 
and alarmists. At sunset, the women would repair to the upper apart- 
ment of the block-house at the western angle of the fort, and peer 
through the loop-holes at the great waste of forest that stretched full in 
sight for fifty miles toward Canada. Streams glistened here and there 
through its shadowy bosom ; and they could not tell but at that moment 
they might bear on their swift current the canoes of the Canada sava- 
ges. All the evening, and far into the night, they were gathered in the 
lower apartment of the building, where grey-headed woods-men, 
smoking their pipes, told the adventures of former campaigns, and the 
anxious auditors listened in nervous attention. 
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The doctor cared little for the reports that he heard. In the first 
place, he did not believe them ; and beside, as I before hinted, he had 
the folly to wish for a fray. One afternoon, he determined to refresh 
himself after his medical labors with a hunt, an amusement to which he 
was addicted: so, laying aside the tools of his profession, he took down 
his long-neglected gun, and in order to banish the more effectually all 
memory of his present avocations, he put on an old campaigning suit of 
his, which he had long before received as a present from a Cayuga 
chief. ‘Thus equipped, he betook himself to the woods. His success 
was tolerable, considering his ignorance of the country, and he returned 
an hour before sunset with a reasonable load of game. He was not far 
from the village when he saw Eben Chipmunk approaching him. Eben 
was one of those personages with which a New-England village, in com- 
mon witha feudal castle, was usually furnished ; that is, a sort of fool, from 
whom every body feels privileged to extract all the amusement he can. 
He had in one hand a tin kettle for gathering ‘huckleberries,’ and in the 
other a hickory stick to drive home his brother’s cows. He was light- 
hearted as usual, and was whistling a tune under the ragged brim of an 
old straw hat that covered his head to the eye-brows. Beside being a 
simpleton, Eben was rated as the most timid person in the village. No- 
body listened so intently to the stories about the Indians, or could repeat 
so many of them; and nobody had such a power of frightening him- 
self with his own narratives. One other of his peculiarities was too 
prominent to pass by; he was a great admirer of the fair sex. Not 
that this was exhibited in flatteries and gallantries, for he was rather 
sheepish in their presence; but he would spend whole evenings in a 
chimney-corner, among a group of girls, taking no part in the conver- 
sation except by grinning, giggling, and cracking his fingers, and well 
contented if he could engage so much notice as to be made the general 
butt of the company. On the old principle of judging others by him- 
self, he was in the habit of attributing amorous motives to the most in- 
different actions of his acquaintances. 

‘ Hallo, Doctor!’ said Eben, drawing near, and stuttering as he always 
did ; ‘ where did you come from, dressed up like a wild Injun? Been 
a-huntin’, ain’t you ?’ 

Then he scrutinized the bunch of game, and looking up sagaciously 
in the doctor’s face : 

‘I know who them are for !’ he said. 

‘ Who is it, Eben ?’ asked the doctor. 

‘ I know ; so do you too,’ replied Eben. 

‘ Well, who is it ?’ 

Eben made no answer, but with an expression more sly and penetra- 
ting than before, pointed with his thumb over his shoulder in the direc- 
tion of Squire Gladwin’s. The doctor’s face flushed for a moment. 
The amorous simpleton had touched a chord which he believed con- 
cealed from every living soul. Not many days before, his fancy had 
been attracted by the black eyes and glowing cheek of the Squire’s 
daughter, who, as he was jogging along on his professional hack, had 
passed him on a horse as young and spirited as herself. The doctor, 
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disgusted with the figure he had made on this first interview, soon took 
measures for appearing before her to better advantage. 

‘Come,’ said Eben, ‘ you’re going up there—I know you be. Ill 
go too! She isa splendid gal, any how!’ 

The doctor was vexed, and was thinking how to rid himself of Eben’s 
company, when the simpleton saved him the trouble of inventing an 
expedient : 

‘That ’ere’s a pretty suit of clothes to go a courtin’ in! I seen it 
hung up in your room the otherday. Hold on! let’s look again ;’ and, 
beginning his examination at the top, Eben took off the doctor’s cap, and 
inspected it very carefully. He soon found a bullet hole in it. ‘ Hallo ! 
what’s this? Did Injuns do that ?’ 

‘'To be sure,’ said the doctor. He had himself thrown it into the air 
and fired a bullet through it on a wager. 

‘Where be they ?’ said Eben, getting alarmed. ‘How many did 
you see? I toldthe ’squire he ’d have ’em at himif he did n’t look out. 
Hark ! that’s them now !’ 

‘No it isn’t,’ said the doctor; ‘ it’s a cat-bird in the bushes; but 
you ’d better run home, Eben, before they catch you!’ 

Eben waited no longer ; but forgetting his cows and his ‘ huckleber- 
ries,’ he walked off toward the village at his swiftest pace, growing more 
terrified every moment. The doctor turned down a by-road that led 
more directly to his lodgings. 

He flung off his cap and seated Limself by the window. He was 
blessed with an innate savoir vivre ; so, drawing a table to his side, with 
a glass of brandy-and-water upon it, and lighting a cigar, he disposed 
himself at ease on his sofa ; and as the wreaths of smoke rose before his 
dreamy eye, he saw gleaming within them the dark eyes of the Squire’s 
dashing daughter. Thus he lay in his lazy musings for some fifteen or 
twenty minutes, when he was startled by a hollow and dismal sound 
that entered the open window. He recognized the voice of the broken 
conch-shell that was accustomed to summon the congregation to church, 
but never had he known it to breathe forth such awful and lugubrious 
notes. Just then, a three-pounder was discharged from a block-house 
of the little stockade work on the hill. This he knew was the signal of 
alarm, and, snuffing the battle afar off, he seized his gun, which was 
loaded with seven buckshot, and feeling his heart beat with a wild and 
not unpleasing excitement, he leaned from the window to see what would 
happen. In front of the dingy wooden church, which, in the likeness 
of an overgrown barn, closed the prospect down the street, half a dozen 
men were gathered with their guns, and others were running to join 
them, while frilled caps, dishevelled locks, and pale startled faces were 
thrust from innumerable windows. 

‘Injuns! Injuns! Turn out! turn out! roared a man, who went 
dashing by the house like a frantic ecart-horse. 

‘Where ?’ demanded the doctor. 

‘Where? Why, up to the Squire’s. They ’ve burnt the house and 
scalped the whole of ’em, darter and all! Injuns!—turn out, men! 
turn out !’ 


This was enough for the enamoured doctor. His mistress’s image 
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was uppermost in his mind, and he bolted out of the window, his long 
black hair streaming in the wind. Pausing only to shout a malediction 
at the tardy warriors before the meeting-house, and exhort them to make 
haste, he sprang off like a hunted deer toward the Squire’s. 

The Squire was the patriarch of that settlement. He lived beyond 
the outskirts of the village, on a farm by far the most extensive, and in 
a house by far the most sumptuous of all that the place could boast. It 
was no modern trumpery edifice of shingles, but was dingy with the 
venerable antiquity of almost twenty years, having been one of the first 
buildings erected in the settlement. 

The Doctor ran at full speed, swinging his gun in his hand, and 
magnanimously forgetful of the jeopardy in which he was placing his 
own scalp, so engrossed were all his thoughts by the direful fate of his 
mistress. The road ran through a thick forest: the impatient Doctor 
cursed the foliage that intercepted the view. At length a recent clear- 
ing of the Squire’s afforded an open prospect into the hollow where the 
mansion had stood ; and there the Doctor saw it still! The massive 
brick chimnies, the steep double roof, the gray unpainted sides, rose 
amid the orchards, and fields of pumpkins and rigid Indian corn that 
surrounded them. No smoke or flame betokened the presence of an 
enemy: on the contrary, the scene was a gay and peaceful one, for 
the afternoon sun was looking his last upon the Squire’s fields and 
meadows, and the wooded hills around were no less calm and smiling 
than the rustic scene they encircled. 

The Doctor knew something of Indians, and was not to be deceived 
by appearances. Moderating his ardor, as best he might, he made a 
swift yet cautious approach, with his body bent, his hand on the lock 
of his gun, and his eyes glancing on every side. He soon came to the 
avenue that led up to the house: it was flanked by rows of clumsy wa- 
ter-willows, and at the end of this vista appeared the front of the house, 
with quaint carvings over the door ; for the Squire, as already hinted, 
was a man of style. The Doctor listened ; he looked over the fields 
and peered along the edge of the woods and up the avenue. No living 
thing was to be seen but the turtles sunning themselves around the 
margin of a little pond hard by; nothing to be heard but the chirrup- 
ping of the crickets in the sunny meadows. He walked swiftly up to 
the house. All here was quiet as the grave. The milk-pans were 
arranged in military order at one side; a hen and her chickens were 
cackling round the well; and a black-and-white cat sat sleepily open- 
ing and shutting her eyes on the door step. 

The Doctor unceremoniously entered. Still he could find nothing 
stirring but the cat, who seemed offended at his hasty intrusion, and 
was now arching her back and spitting at him from acorner. He 
called —no reply! He shouted at the top of his lungs, and got no 
answer but the echoes! He opened door after door, and found nobody ! 
He burst into the sanctuary of the ‘best room,’ where in the ‘awful 
light obscure’ of closed blinds and drawn curtains, he could faintly 
discern the great mirror gleaming darkly from amidst its paper hang- 
ings; and the sheen of the polished mahogany table, and the japanned 
box of marine curiosities with which the Squire used to astonish his 
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more favored guests; and, lurking far amid the darkness, the white 
tops of the Squire’s ‘ London boots,’ which he never wore, but cherished 
and displayed as the most enviable article of luxury in his establish. 
ment. All this, and more, the Doctor saw at one comprehensive glance, 
and then bolted from the apartment. Running up stairs, he opened the 
first door he encountered, and was greeted by an hysterical squealing 
that proceeded from an old woman, no other than the old Squire’s octo- 
genarian mother, who was trying, in an agony of terror, to hide herself 
under the bed. ‘They have been here!’ thought the Doctor, now 
doubly anxious; and he plied the old lady with question after ques- 
tion; but all in vain; and stamping his foot with impatience, he ran 
down stairs again. The Squire’s family were, he knew, sometimes 
absent of an afternoon ; but the silence frightened him; and then the 
old lady’s terror! He was sure the Indians had been there. 

He ran out of the front door again; and here, at last, he encoun- 
tered an unequivocal token of the enemy. A gun was fired at him from 
the woods on the left, and another from a maple thicket near the road: 
at the same time, looking across the cornfield, he could discern half a 
dozen figures bounding like deer within the edge of the orchard! The 
Doctor was surrounded — fairly entrapped! The instinct of self-pre- 
servation banished for the moment every other thought from his mind. 
But how to escape ? for no human speed could extricate him. An ex- 
pedient on the instant occuired to him, exactly suiting his hair-brained 
disposition. 

Squire Gladwin, who was famous for his love of horses, had one 
among the rest of such an outrageous temper that none of the villagers 
dared to mount him, and some of them stood in awe of his very pre- 
sence. He was swifter than a dromedary, about as large as a small 
elephant, and so strong limbed and long winded that nothing could tire 
him down, or curb his furious temper; in consideration of which 
qualities, and of the sable hue of his coat, the neighbors had with one 
accord christened him Satan, to the great horror of parson Bellows. 

Satan happened at this moment to be cropping the grass on the little 
green before the door, his vicious eyes glaring ominously through the 
shaggy locks of hair that fell overthem. Startled at the firing, he now 
raised his head, and curling his swarthy nostril, snuffed gently in the 
wind. The Doctor approached him: twisting his hand in the tangled 
mane, he bounded upon his back, and as he alighted in his seat, he 
swung his gun aloft, and brought it down with the full sweep of his 
arm over the black flank of Satan. One furious snort; one bound into 
the air; and away he sprang like lightning down the avenue. The 
dents of his hoofs were visible for weeks after. He made straight for 
the gate, and would no doubt have carried his rider to the village, and 
heaven knows how much farther, had not another gun been discharged 
almost in his face by an enemy crouched behind the gateway. The 
ball was harmless; but startled at the flash and report, Satan brought up 
so suddenly, bracing his fore legs on the gravel, that the Doctor was 
pitched forward upon his arched and rigid neck, and had well nigh re- 
mained in the hands of the enemy. Then, with another snort, he turned 
abruptly to the right, dashed through the willows, leaped over a stone 
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wall and ditch, and neta: away at full open chenips a row of trees 
that the Squire had suffered to grow between his fields and the road. 
He soon came to the limits of the farm in that direction, when he turned 
to the right again and ran along a road or cart-track made for the con- 
venience of bringing in fuel, and which, after skirting the edge of the 
woods for a few rods, turned suddenly and entered them. The Doctor 
feared, however, that the horse would keep on his course, and circle 
round the farm, by orchard, pasture and corn-field, thus giving his ene- 
mies so many chances for a fair shot, that his mortal career must soon 
be closed. 

He was about to fling himself off at all risks, and run for the woods, 
when the bungling precipitation of his enemies saved him the necessity. 
Just as Satan came to the turning of the track, they set up a shout, fol- 
lowed by the reports of a dozen guns sending their bullets humming 
merrily about his ears. Then came the explosion of a carbine from 
the orchard, not far off: it was levelled with right good will at the Doc- 
tor’s head: but the heavy bullet, descending as it flew, came groaning 
solemnly through the air, and scored a deep furrow across the fore 
shoulder of Satan. At this, he wheeled again, toward the woods, 
goaded by rage, and terror, and pain. The Doctor’s peculiar tem. 
perament was such that he was rather exhilarated than rendered 
serious by a narrow escape from sudden danger. The reckless blood 
now tingled to his very finger-ends. He turned round and laughed ; 
and shaking his gun toward the enemy, gave an Indian whoop of de- 
fiance! An instant more, and he vanished from their sight. 

Satan now scoured along the track, the Doctor, who was a good horse- 
man, sitting quite at his ease, while trees and bushes fled past them like 
the wind. ‘They had gone about a mile, when a dense smoke assailed 
their nostrils and nearly blinded them. The next moment, Satan’s hoofs 
thumped over a rustic bridge thrown across a stream that rolled out from 
a dark cavern of vegetation and ran down into a new clearing of the 
Squire’s. Satan bounded into this opening. The prostrate woods lay 
piled in ruin and desolation together, throwing up great volumes of 
smoke, with forked flames gleaming luridly in the midst. The forest 
stood around, with its foliage withered and scorched, and its bare trunks 
scathed by the fire that had made such a gap in its bosom. The Squire’s 
men were at work among the piles of ruins not far off, and startled at 
the Doctor’s sudden ingress, they rested on their axes, and gazed open. 
mouthed on the apparition. ‘Indians! Indians!’ roared the Doctor, 
disappearing in the woods. 

Satan had not borne him much farther, when he saw approaching 
him the Squire’s daughter herself, who had been enjoying an after- 
noon’s ride on her little white pony, and was now returning to super- 
intend the affairs of the household. She hastily pressed the pony into 
the bushes by the side of the road, and with her rosy lips parted, fixed 
her great black eyes in amazement on her embarrassed cavalier: 
‘Hide yourself! Indians! Indians!’ he shouted, dashing by her like 
a thunderbolt. He had been for some time watching an opportunity 
to throw himself off the horse, an attempt which the narrowness of the 
road made imminently dangerous; but now the sight of his mistress 
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disarmed all his prudential sseaglen. Grasping Satan’s mane, he was 
about to leap, when Fate interposed her veto. It happened that the road 
divided just beyond the place of his interview: one branch of it was 
tolerably wide and smooth, and ran through a sufficiently level tract ; 
but the other was newly made, and descended an abrupt hill. The 
headlong brute chose this latter course ; and the Doctor found himself 
in a situation that would make the attempt to dismount no better than 
stark madness. He had but a moment to make his observations. All 
that he saw was a steep passage-way of over-arching trees above, and 
rocks, stumps and logs below. ‘I’m done for!’ he ‘thought to himself, 
as he looked at this unenviable prospect. He held his breath! There 
was a rushing like a gale; a chaos of vanishing rocks and trees; and 
in an instant he was at the bottom. Here his self-congratulations at 
his escape were interrupted by a terrible switching that he got from 
the branches, for the track, though comparatively level, was very nar- 
row ; and soon a new danger threatened him. A tree had fallen across 
the way, and lay there with all its withering foliage. Satan cleared it, 
in spite of his furious speed ; but now difficulties thickened around the 
hapless Doctor, as the track was constantly growing narrower and nar- 
rower, and dissipating itself into a labyrinth | of little ‘ bridle paths’ that 
diverged in all directions. The Doctor was switched with redoubled 
severity. It was a joyful sight to him, when a rich flood of amber light 
poured through the tree-tops ; and the horse, with a long bound, leaped 
out into the wide bed of astream. It was rippling and gurgling quietly 
down through the forest, all its shallow waves reflecting the color of 
amethyst from the sky ; and in the soft but gorgeous light, the scene 
had the tranquil beauty of a savage fairy-land, till Satan and the Doc- 
tor burst in upon its whispering stillness. Tired of the forest, the brute 
now turned and galloped up the shallow and gravelly stream, mid-way 
between its banks. It was a sight for a painter ; the furious and un- 
bridled horse, the helpless but still undaunted rider, in his wild Indian 
attire, his gun resting across his lap, and his hair flying loose in the 
wind. 

Satan soon took to the woods again in a direction that would lead him 
back toward the Squire’s. ‘This time he dashed up a hollow between 
two hills, where, in the spring, a little brooklet ran down. Here the 
Doctor’s troubles were redoubled. He buried his face in Satan’s mane; 
he embraced his sturdy neck ; but the branches tore away his hair by 
handsful, and menaced him every moment with the fate of Absalom. 
The horse’s speed seemed not in the least abated by the ascent. He 
tore through.the boughs as if his name-sake were behind him, till he 
gained the crown of the hill, which the axes of the settlers had luckily 
cleared of its woods, leaving it open and bare like the tonsured head of 
a monk. Satan jumped out into the clearing. A flock of crows were 
gathered at its edge, close at hand, on an old shattered oak, and alarmed 
by his unceremonious entrance, they swung clumsily from their perch, 
circled once with an ominous cawing above the Doctor’s head, and then 
flapped away over the green forest tops. It was no very desirable place 
for a gallop. The stumps were still in the ground, which was beside 
encumbered with rocks, piles of eord-wood, and a rank growth of bushes ; 
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but any thing like an opening was grateful to the petseouted Doctor. 
He sat once more gallantly erect. ‘Satan’s wrath, too, seemed a little 
mollified, for he ceased running, and breaking into a long swinging trot 
along the ridge of the declivity, he shook his mane and tail, and uttered 
a discordant neigh. ‘This was no doubt inspired by the sight of his sta- 
ble, which, with the Squire’s chimnies, was just visible over the woods, 
about half a mile off. ‘The Doctor was prompt to avail himself of Sa- 
tan’s improved temper ; but before he could throw himself to the ground, 
the brute set off down the hill more savagely than before. 

Another track led from the clearing tothe Squire’s farm. Fortunately, it 
was a better one than the others had been; and as the.Doctor reflected that 
he was being borne back to the tender mercies of the Indians, he resolved 
to get to terra firma in some manner or other. The ground was neither 
remarkably hard nor rough, and the track was wide enough to give him 
some chance to escape being dashed against the trees in the attempt. 
Fortune, however, tired at last of persecuting him, presented him with 
a more favorable opportunity of effecting his purpose: a horizontal 
branch projected across the road within reach of his hands. He dropped 
his gun and seized it, and though his arms were severely wrenched, he 
kept his hold while Satan vanished from beneath him, and left him swing- 
ing like a pendulum in the air! 

When he had let himself drop to the earth, he felt for a moment as if 
it were rocking beneath him. To stand on firm ground that would not 
gallop away with him; to see trees and bushes that remained fixed 
while he looked at them, seemed a novel experience to the Doctor’s facul- 
ties. He stamped, to assure himself that his bones were still whole and 
sound ; and then sat on a log to gather his scattered ideas and reflect on 
what he had best do. His appetite for adventure had been satiated for 
the present. He had no inclination to encounter Indians or fight battles ; 
and as he thought the enemy might still be lurking about the farm, he 
prudently determined to be cautious in his approaches. It was now 
nearly night ; the woods were gray and dusky, and in a quarter of an 
hour it would be dark enough for his purpose. Meanwhile, he pre- 
pared as well as he could for any emergency, by making his gun ready 
for action and renewing the priming, which had been shaken from the 
pan by the blow he gave to Satan at the outset of hiscareer. At length 
he rose, and cautiously proceeded toward the farm, pausing at intervals 
to listen. When he came to the edge of the clearing, and had a fair 
view upon the back of the Squire’s premises, he saw nothing unusual, 
though the broad disk of the moon was just looking through the tree- 
tops. He stepped into the bushes, however, and watched the place for 
a moment, when, finding the lover growing importunate within him, he 
no longer hesitated to advance. Just before him was a newly-cleared 
field ; beyond that, a meadow dotted with a few trees; and still farther 
on rose the barns and numerous store-houses of the Squire. 

The Doctor soon passed the field and the meadow, and came toa high 
rail-fence separating the latter from the buildings; and here he stopped 
and listened again. All was tranquil enough: he could see the dingy 
backs of the cattle in the yard, and thought to himself that the Indians 
had not made very clean work of it. Climbing the fence, he walked 
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through a sort of muddy lane, with the buildings on one side, and a row 
of old stunted willows on the other, which made it quite dark. After 
passing it safely, he entered a narrow space between the great barn and 
a projecting store-house. He was groping with some confidence through 
this passage, for he saw a light at a back window of the house, 
when suddenly a figure sprang out on each side and laid hold of him. 
All his troubles and perils were in vain !— the enemy had him at last. 
The Doctor, who was active and sinewy as a wild-cat, struggled man- 
fully with his captors ; threw one of them to the ground, and was aim- 
ing a blow at the other, when his wrist was seized with an iron gripe, 
and at the same time, a dozen hands were applied to his neck, arms, and 
body. Inamoment, he wasdown. His arms were jerked behind him ; 
a rope was wound about them, round and round, and the captured Doctor 
was lifted to his feet again. All this was most expeditiously performed 
in perfect silence, except the hard breathing of the earnest operators. 
He now found himself in the midst of them, as they stood by him, scru- 
tinizing him intently by the light of a dark lantern which one of them 
produced. Judge of his astonishment, when he saw himself encircled, 
ne. by plumed and painted Indians, but by his own friends of the vil- 
lage — the men whom he had left gathering before the meeting-house, 
while he ran off to fight the enemy by himself! It was some time before 
he could convince them of his identity, as what with the Cayuga chief’s 
hunting-shirt and leggins, and his own sunburnt face, he really did look 
more like an Indian than a Doctor of medicine. All was amazement 
and perplexity for a while, but at last the mystery was partially unra- 
velled ; and this was it: 

The alarm was attributable, not to Montcalm or his Indians, who were 
by this time safe in Ticonderoga, but solely to Eben Chipmunk. He 
had parted from the Doctor, as will be remembered, in great terror and 
perturbation, which might have subsided if he had not met three old 
women, great cronies of his, who were boiling their kettle and washing 
clothes down by the brook. Eben ran to them and communicated his 
own terror, for they were as timid as he. ‘The old women screamed, 
and made for the fort, alarming their neighbors by the way. Eben’s 
fright was redoubled at seeing that of his listeners; he began to spread 
hideous stories, that his terrified imagination supplied him with, and that 
he fully believed to be fact. By the time he had got to the fort, he thought 
that the Indians were at that moment attacking the Squire’s house and 
butchering the inmates. In the fort, as well as the houses, there were, 
by ill luck, none but women and children ; they ran to alarm the men 
in the fields; the men blew the conch and fired the gun; and all the 
village was ina hubbub. Meanwhile, the innocent Doctor, forgetful of 
his meeting with Eben, sat smoking his cigar till the noise reached his 
ears; and in his anxiety he ran, as we have seen, to rescue his mis- 
tress before the others were ready. They soon followed, surrounded 
the house, and hearing a great noise within, and seeing a man in the 
dress of an Indian rushing out with a gun in his hand, they very natu- 
rally took him for the enemy they expected to find there, and fired at him. 
The Doctor, finding himself attacked, and coming on his part to the same 
conclusion, took the only means that seemed to offer a chance of escape. 
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The men now looked upon the Doctor with some wonder and admira- 
tion, which they expressed in very audible whispers to one another ;_ but 
he himself was much vexed at the predicament in which his precipita- 
tion had involved him. As they passed the stable door, one of his com- 
panions opened it, and displayed Satan in his stall, whither he had come 
thundering at full speed from the woods about half an hour before. 
The Doctor looked at him with no benevolent emotions. He was chiefly 
vexed on account of his mistress. Though a party had gone to seek 
her, neither she nor the Squire’s men were yet returned from the woods ; 
probably, as he reflected, in consequence of the alarm, that he had roared 
at them as he rode past. He execrated himself between his teeth. He 
was in some degree relieved, when he and his companions came to the 
door, by seeing a body of men approaching over the fields, with the 
Squire’s daughter in front,on her pony. After hearing the Doctor’s 
warning, she had joined her brother, who was in the clearing with the 
men ; and they all hid in the woods, till they saw the party that came 
to look for them. 

It is not unlikely that her admirer’s jeopardy had engaged her thou’ ts 
more than her own disagreeable situation ; for no sooner did she | arn 
that he was safe in the house, and the whole matter had been explained 
to her, than the vexation she had before expressed vanished, and she 
affected to treat the whole matter as a laughable joke. The Doctor got 
no sympathy from her ; she rallied him without mercy; yet she enter- 
tained at heart a great admiration for his conduct through the whole 
course of the affair, not at all diminished by the conviction that she 
herself was the original cause of his perils and mishaps. She could 
see that while running away from an imaginary enemy, he had shown 
the impetuous daring of his character no less effectually than he would 
have done in assailing a real one. Yet one evil result followed the 
adventure ; the Doctor’s occupation was gone ! — his flourishing prac- 
tice was no more! Not an old woman in town would trust her rheu- 
matic joints to the care of a physician who had so little regard for his 
own limbs. In spite of this, it may be that in the end his ride had a 
favorable influence on his prospects of happiness and content ; but I will 
tell the reader all that I know myself, and he can form his own judg- 
ment. The last that I heard of him was from a gentleman who, in his 
college days, in the winter of 1810, visited the Squire’s old homestead 
on a sleighing frolic. Here they found a tall erect old man, with the 
laughing eye and merry heart of a boy; and his lady, a stately dame, 
who welcomed them with the cordial and profuse hospitality of the 
olden time. These were the Doctor, transformed into a wealthy farmer, 
and the Squire’s daughter ; whose son, as I hear, still occupies the ven- 
erable mansion, and is ready to tranfer any unfortunate gentleman from 
the hands of the village inn-keeper to the more agreeable entertainments 
of his own house. 


STYLE: CONDENSATION. 





As ’t isa greater mystery in the art 
Of painting to foreshorten any part 

Than draw it out, so ’t is in books the chief 
Of all perfections to be plain and brief. 
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THE GLOW OF YOUTH 


W. THOMPSON BACON, 


O, wHERE has it gone, all that glow of the heart, 
We enter’d on life with, and challenged it first ? 

When the heart dared despise all earth’s trappings and art, 
And felt itself rich in the virtues it nurs’d ? 


We all can remember the heart of the child, 

How it leapt, and the earth smiled, and laugh’d too the sky; 
And we never went forth but a happiness wild 

Seemed poured through the breast from the ear and the eye. 


How the voice of the wind rang that kissed each sweet tree, 
How the sun blazed at morn, how he glow’d with the night! 

How each fountain leapt forth from its cave shouting free, 
How each living thing shouted its burst of delight! 


And when boyhood was over, and youth hurried on, 
And the earth had a truer yet still brighter sheen, 
How the soul woke, and O, how it gazed on the sun, 

That then flung its first light and life o’er the scene ! 


How the mind shot away in its wild dreams of fame, 

How the heart leapt and flamed with its first thoughts of love! 
How we thrilled with a happiness words may not name, 

How the earth seem’d transform’d all to beauty above! 


And how dared we then start away in the chase 

Of bubbles that danced wild on life’s rushing wave ; 
How little we cared for the rocks in the race, 

How little we deem’d we but rush’d on the grave! 


We sped on — we caught each wild sound —~and we seem’d 
More sure of our bliss as each sun hurried by, 

And the heart did indeed catch life’s light as it stream’d, 
And the loud ringing music of earth and of sky ! 


O, where is the glow now, that burn’d in us then, 
Where the life and the light both within and around ? 

Where the glory that then Jay on peak and on plain, 
The flowers scattered too o’er the sunnier ground ? 


Is the glow of life dead ? — shall it ne’er wake again? 
Is its joy all departed, and comes it not here ? 

Nay, we cannot thus deem man is left to complain, 
And we still must believe there ’s a sunnier sphere. 


When the clog that now chains us sha!l drop from the mind, 
And the soul launches off on its far, glorious bourne, 

Then life’s glow shall come back, and life’s thoughts like the wind, 
And its track blaze again like the burst of the morn! 
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BY THE ARCH-BUMSUG. 


TREATS OF SACES: AND OF SACES, THE SACK PROPER. 


Goop Heavens! what a disturbance my last lecture has caused ! 
The poor terrified ladies are fluttering about in every direction, like a 
flock of chickens when a hawk is hovering in sight. When the first 
glimmering idea of my great Philosophy crossed my imagination, I felt 
that it was destined one day to make a great noise in the world. I was 
convinced that it would begin a revolution, of which it would be impos- 
sible to predict the result ; but I scarcely expected that it would operate 
so soon. 

I may liken myself to a man who goes out to shoot quails; at the 
first fire, those who have smelt powder before, (I mean the old ones,) 
scuttle out of the way as fast as they can, but the young broods, losing 
all presence of mind, know not what on earth to do with themselves. 
The elderly ladies will, I doubt not, vail crest (as the Dutchmen furled 
topsail when they passed the Dunderburg) drop the tournure, and come 
out nice trim little wasps, instead of emulating those ugly spiders which 
may be seen in the fields on a summer’s day, carrying all their weight 
and size abaft the wheels, in the most unphilosophical and surprising 
manner. Great big-bottled things they are, much like those figures 
which you cannot persuade to stand on any but one point, and which 
people call witches, as I suppose on account of the ugliness of their 
shapes. As for the young ladies, they seem to be utterly confounded by 
the report of my piece, the shot of which has subverted all the princi- 
ples of costume they were born under, have lived under, believed in, 
and leaned upon. 

I behold one of them now —the first of her family that has encoun- 
tered my last lecture. Scarce has she read half a page, when struck 
with alarm, she rises, and running like Chicken Little to her mother 
Hen Pen, exclaims: ‘O, Hen Pen, the sky is falling!’ Hen Pen in 
dismay, drops her work, and in a faltering voice inquires: ‘ Why, 
Chicken Little, how do you know it?’ Chicken Little replies: ‘ O, I 
heard it with my ears, I saw it with my eyes, and part of it fell on my 
tail.’ And so, on the alarm spreads to Duck Luck and Goose Loose, 
and the rest of the family and acquaintance, and away at last they all 
ran to Fox Lox, whom I take in the present case to signify the milliner. 
At her den or establishment, al! their old erroys are confirmed, all their 

“new lights darkened, and they come home again, all their good resolu- 
tions massacred in cold blood, dressed perhaps more monstrously than 
before, and dead in spirit to the touch of improvement. ‘ Eheu fugaces’ — 
impressions of good taste. 

So ends my proem; and now at length have I come to that lecture 
upon Sacks, which all the people of the earth, even to those in the utter- 
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most parts thereof (thanks to steam navigation !) must by this time be 
anxiously awaiting. Let me fetch a long breath, and I will begin. 

The term sack is a very comprehensive one, exciting ideas of many 
and divers articles. The first and simplest thing of which we think, is 
the common or ordinary bag. Talk to a farmer of sacks, and bags 
well stuffed with oats, and corn, and wheat will present themselves to 
his imagination ; mention the word before a miller, and portly rows of 
short, squat little bags, resembling pillows, reclining in groups on the 
floor, or taller ones standing up against the wall like well-drilled bolsters, 
and filled with meal, or flour, or middlings, or chaff, or screenings, (which 
chickens delight to luxuriate upon,) will beckon to and smile upon him. 
An oil manufacturer conjures up consignments of flax and lin-seed; a 
military man dreams of a plundered city ; while a Mussulman com- 
placently fancies a half a score of heads deposited in, or a wife or two 
drowned in, a bag. One mind will picture to itself featherless geese, 
another a pig in a poke, while a third remembers something about St. 
Ives. Innumerable, in short, are the senses in which it may be taken. 

No one, however, till within a year or two, would have believed that 
the word Sack could by any stretch of imagination be applied to an ar- 
ticle of dress. And yet the dullest man on earth cannot catch the 
least glimpse of the article so denoted, without at once recognizing the 
propriety of the appellation. Let any one divide transversely an ordi- 
nary bag, and slit it longitudinally downward, and he has at once a per- 
fect sack. 

Now, of the sack, there are many varieties, just as bags made for 
dissimilar purposes differ in their proportions ; and of such varieties, I 
shall mention but a few: 

1. The Sack Proper. 

2. The Sack Degenerate. 

3. The Sack Mongrel; being a cross between the sack and surtout. 

4. The Sack Be-frogged, or Baronial. 

5. The Sack Disreputable, or Bobtail Extreme. 

Of these, I intend to consider but Nos. One and Two. In the present lec- 
ture, I shall treat entirely of the sack proper, reserving the analysis of 
the sack degenerate for another occasion. 

The Sack Proper may be loosely described as a vestment depending 
in a straight line from the chin to the knee in front, and from the shoul- 
der-blades to an equal distance behind. Would you have an idea of 
the appearance of a sack proper? Take a loaf of sugar ; cut off about 
three inches of the upper part thereof; place the remainder in such a 
position that its shadow may be cast upon a wall, and your business is 
done ; you know what a sack looks like. 

Before declaring what is in my opinion the signification of the sack 
proper, let me make a few remarks on the word. As well as I can re- 
collect, there are but two"pleasant acceptations in which it can be taken, 
but two agreeable associations connected with it, both very far-fetched. 
I mean the sack which Falstaff lauds so much, and the sack of money 
which every one would like to possess. On the other hand, grief and 
repentance are typified by sackcloth and ashes ; and what is sackcloth 
but cloth to make sacks? Again, the Spaniards have introduced the 
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word into a proverb, as the representative or symbol of a mean appear- 

ance and a bad heart. ‘They say of a man, of whom they wish to im- 

ply that he is known for both these misfortunes, that he is ‘ like a col- 

lier’s sack, bad without, worse within.’ The only instance which I can 
call to remembrance, in which before the present century men are re- 

lated to have been enveloped in sacks, is in the case of those of a cer- 

tain Italian city which was reduced to extremity (if I am not mistaken) 

by the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa. He is said to have given per- 

mission to the women to carry out what they deemed most precious, 

before the city was given up to plunder. To his great astonishment, 

many of them appeared, each with a sack upon her shoulder, in which 
was contained — her husband ! 

Whether the most valuable articles in New-York are contained in 
sacks, may be doubted. 

Now, as to the signification of the Sack Proper, it is my conviction 
that it indicates either a want of moral principle, or an inclination to- 
ward the blessed state of matrimony. Every case must then be judged 
in reference to the particular circumstances of the individual. 

I consider, in the first place, that looseness of principle, (perhaps the 
word want was rather too strong an expression,) is symbolized in this 
corresponding looseness of attire. In contravention of this opinion, it 
should be mentioned, that by the adjective ‘tight’ we express the con- 
dition of one who has indulged too freely (if I may be pardoned the 
quibble) in sack. But this expletive I humbly opine to refer, not to the 
repletion of such individual’s vestments, but of his skin. ‘The cut of 
Monsieur Prudhomme returning home from a grand dinner after his 
numberless duels, ‘ full of wine and glory,’ first called my attention to 
this fact. I do not mean to slander M. Prudhomme, for he certainly on 
that occasion wore the usual dress of gentlemen in the street, but it is 
very evident that he could not by any possibility have swallowed an- 
other bottle. It is apparent that his skin, as are his pantaloons, is 
stretched as far as is consistent with personal safety. Once upon the 
track, I pursued the investigation through all the nations of the earth, 
and I found that from the Laplander to the Hottentot, from the white 
man to the Indian, and from the Indian to the Negro, all might be made 
‘tight’ by the application of the proper means ; nay, that even the na- 
ked natives of the islands of the Pacific ocean were not exempt from 
this kind of tightness; tight clothes, loose clothes, no clothes, all sub- 
ject to the same infirmity. 

The objection then is not valid. On the other hand, Falstaff, ‘the 
fat knight,’ was devoted to every kind of sack, and he was unquestion- 
ably a man of very loose principles. But let this pass. 

In what particular branch of morality the sack-wearers are deficient, 
I will not take it upon myself definitively to decide. Sometimes I am 
inclined to suspect that these garments indicaté a tendency toward Ma- 
hometanism ; sometimes, that like charity, they cover a multitude of sins. 
There is one question which does not come within my department, upon 
which nevertheless I should like to enlighten mankind. But wo is me! 
my knowledge is inadequate, and I must appeal to the physician for an 
answer. The question amounts to this: do sacks affect the physical 
VOL. XXVI. 69 
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man; do they exert an influence upon the animal economy ? Whether 
this be the case or not, I have often fancied that perhaps men wore sacks 
from some superstitious idea of the kind. However, though the subject 
is worthy of deep consideration, yet must I dismiss it, and return again 
to the meaning of the Sack Proper. 

Let us now take up the alternative proposed: that sacks, if they do 
not indicate a baseness of moral principle, may be viewed as an evi- 
dence of the wearer’s being in the matrimonial market. I reason in this 
way: When a gentleman puts on the Sack Proper, it is a signal, in my 
opinion, that he considers himself as something more than the simple 
individual therein contained ; that he looks forward to an union with an- 
other. Reasoning under the hallucinations of love, he concludes that 
man and wife, though but one in law, take up more space than one in 
fact ; he leaves room, as it were, for the other half of him. I never saw 
a man travelling alone in an ‘ exclusive extra’ in this country ; and the 
Sack Proper is nothing more nor less than an ‘ exclusive extra.’ 

There is certainly a mysterious connection between the sack and 
marriage. It is recorded, that when Panurge, the Prince of Scoundrels, 
made up his mind to take unto himself a wife, he robed himself in a 
garment or ‘disguise,’ which corresponds precisely with the Sack Proper 
of the present day. 

I copy the words of the historian: ‘He (Panurge) then took four 
French ells, of a coarse brown russet cloth, and therein apparelling himself, 
as with a long, plain-seamed, and single-stitched gown, left off the wearing 
of his breeches, and tied a pair of spectacles to his cap. In this equi- 
page did he present himself before Pantagruel. 

‘Honest Pantagruel, not understanding the mystery, asked him by 
way of interrogatory, what he did intend to personate in that new-fan. 
gled Prosopopeia ?’ ‘I have,’ answered Panurge, ‘a Flea in mine ear, 
and have a mind to marry.’ His garment is afterward mentioned as ‘ a 
long Robe of a dark-brown mingled Hue,’ and Panurge asks: ‘ Do you see 
this Gray Rug ?’ 

In my enthusiasm I may view things in a different light from that in 
which other people regard them; but it strikes me, that no unprejudiced 
man can for a moment doubt that this is a prophetical description of the 
sack proper. And if so, it furnishes the most conclusive evidence of 
the truth of my ideas on the signification of that vestment. 

I have sometimes thought, when walking the streets on a bitter cold 
winter's day, that a man who can wear a sack must be very hard-hearted. 
It cannot but be a great trial for a poor half-naked inheritor of mortality 
to see another pass by him with such an exuberance of cloth about him, 
especially as it is apparent that it does not minister to his comfort. 

I think any woman would be justified in breaking an engagement 
with a man who wears a sack. It is a plain declaration of his inten- 
tion of growing fat, if he possibly can; else, why this vacuity, when 
Nature abhors a vacuum? It evinces his dogged determination to be- 
come, one day, a‘ pursy’ man. It shows that he is resolved to eat and 
drink up all his income, and save nothing for his children. Lady, if 
he be already a fat man, you may regard his wearing of a sack, either 
as a proof of his utter disregard of appearances, or of his seeking to 
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inveigie you under false pretences, as if it were }is garment and not 
himselfthatwashuge. Deluded woman! if he be a thin man, why should 
he, being a Master Slender, attempt to pass himself off for a Hudibras, 
unless he hope to practice some deception ? 

Ladies, take my advice, and if you are acquainted with such a man, 
cut him at once, unless he promise a speedy reformation. Beware of 


him, as of one that 
‘ Hath no music in his soul.’ 


He may whip you off a silver pitcher, or a couple of dozen of spoons 
under his broad skirts. It is a notorious fact, as a distinguished writer 
has informed us in his ‘Oliver Twist,’ that the English robbers in the 
metropolis wear precisely such a garment in their nocturnal avocations, 
which they call by some name which he has immortalized, but I have 
forgotten. So, ladies, whenever you gaze upon such a man, think you 
see a burglar in disguise, with files, false keys, and all sorts of myste- 
rious apparatus stowed away in his pockets. Here you have proof of 
what I asserted before, that the wearing of a sack in some cases involves 
a want of moral principle. A burglar is a being excommunicated by 
all sects: therefore the sack we speak of should be served in like 
manner. Fiat! 

Ladies, a sack may cover a highwayman, with six dozen pistols dis- 
posed in an ornamented belt around his waist, after the fashion of modern 
pirates, corsairs, and soon. He may bea smuggler. Three quarter 
boxes of cigars, or six bottles of rum, may be the contents of that paunch, 
which you in your ignorance and the innocence of your hearts, suppose 
to be but a vast extent of cloth; a police man may be this very moment 
on his track —he may apprehend him—oh horror !—at your very 
feet. Again I say unto you, if you receive a sack, r-ceive him with 
limitations ; be not familiar with him! 

Ladies connected with the raising of sheep, or interested in woollens, 
may patronize the sack ; none othershould. Isawa man walking last 
autumn in the country, wearing a sack, and wherever and whenever, 
as he passed on his way, a flock of sheep caught sight or scent of him, 
they hurried into the most distant parts of the fields in which they were 
feeding, as far as possible from him; feeling, by some inexplicable in- 
stinct doubtless, that they or some of their race should be sheared the 
closer for his benefit, or rather his peculiar fancy. Or perhaps as dogs 
and children, (pardon me, mothers! indeed I am not a sporting man,) 
children and dogs, I should say, are supposed to avoid a man of bad 
heart ; so in like manner these sheep may have taken him for a man of 
loose moral principle. 

And now, ye men of the sack —I mean not millers, but ye that wear 
the garment so appropriately denominated — even as men say, ‘ Ye men 
of the sword,’ and ‘ Ye men of the gallipot,’ hear me, andtremble! On 
the twenty-and-first day after this warning, I and two of my friends, 
equally opposed to the disciples of the sack, (a heresy in our eyes as 
damnable as that of the Shiites, the followers of Ali, in those of the true 
belicvers,) will appear at noon of the day, at the southern gate of Union 
Park, armed cap-a-pied, in close-fitting coats, black pantaloons, spurred 
boots, and firemen’s hats, each bearing in his right hand a mighty barber’s 
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pole, and by his side a tailor’s shears. We will then move slowly down 
Broadway, and ‘ mark, learn, and inwardly digest,’ if you can, what I 
shall tell you of our farther proceedings. 

Every man we encounter enveloped in a sack, Don-Quixotte-like, we 
shall consider as a magician, and shall ride him down without mercy. 
Wo unto those who will not then abjure their sacks for ever !— they 
shall die in their iniquity! Those who are willing to renounce them, 
may escape with the blows they have received from our lances. But 
all shall not not be treated alike. The small sacks may go, and repent 
them of the evil; the greater, we will clip and shear with our tailors’ 
scissors, till there remains but enough to cover the nakedness of their 
owners, even as the pedlar of history entreated the old woman that fell 
asleep on her way to market, so that like her they shall even become 
doubtful of their own identity. 

Let the gentlemen of the sack not fancy that this is a mere bravado. 
We know that it will be a violation of all laws; we know that we shall 
probably slaughter three or four miserable fellows, and possibly be 
hanged for so doing: we are satisfied, (as we mean to plead insanity,) 
that the most lenient punishment inflicted on us will be confinement for 
life in alunaticasylum. We have made up our minds toall this. We 
shall do our duty, whatever be the reward. Then, gentlemen, for your 
own sakes discard the sack before that day arrives, or at least keep 
yourself within doors. I have said! 


An ArrertHoucHt. — Lest the world should be under an apprehen- 
sion that the benefit of my inestimable science might be lost to mankind, 
in consequence of my incarceration or suspension, I beg leave to state 
that I have made my will, and bequeathed my manuscript lectures yet 
undelivered, to those who will know how to make a proper use of them. 
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A SassBatH morning : calm and bright 
The sun goes up the eastern sky, 
And flings abroad a fairy light 
On every thing that meets the eye : 
The mountains look more grand to-day, 
The vallies have a sweeter green, 
The waters have a wilder play, 
The birds are singing to the scene. 


TI. 


And then the sort of solemn hush 
That seems to lie on every thing, 
In which a thousand feelings gush 
Anew, as waters from their spring ; 
It may be fancy, yet we deem 
There is a holiness in this, 
And we can yield us to the dream, 
And think we find a purer bliss. 


New-Haven, ( Conn.) 
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We go abroad, and seem to feel 
A sort of wonder in all things ; 
The bosom has a wilder thrill, 
The spirit seems to mount on wings; 
O! let it, like some eastern bird, 
Mount up and soar into the sky, 
Where angel hands and harps are stirr’d, 
And angel music wanders by. 


Iv. 


And we shall gain some newer power 
To press along the path of life ; 

More peaceful in the peaceful hour, 
More earnest in the fiery strife : 

Till the great work of Faith is done: 
Life’s action, its endurance too ; 

And the clouds melt into the sun, 
And Heaven in glory comes to view! 

w. Tt. B. 
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TO A FRIEND, ACCOMPANYING SOME CHINESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Tue sunlight falls on hill and dale 
With slanter beam and fainter glow, 
And wilder on the ruthless gale 

The wood-nymphs pour their sylvan wo. 





























Yet these light forms of orient race 

Still graced my garden’s blighted bowers, 
And lent to Autumn’s mournful face 
The smile of Summer's rosy hours. 






When shivering seized the dying year, 
They shrunk not from the icy blast ; 

But stayed, like funeral friends, to cheer 

The void from which the loved had passed. 






Thus, lady, when life’s coming blight 
Has paled thy dimples’ purple glow, 

And dimmed thine orbs of starry light, 

And flecked thy raven locks with snow : 


Shall love, like these sweet lingerers, seem 
Still lovelier for thy faded prime, 
And gild with softer, holier beam 
The waste of beauty’s autumn time! WwW. P. P, 
New-York, November, 1845. 
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QUITE FRESHLY TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF NIEMAND.~ 


BY HANS VON SPIEGEL. 


A rarr-haired youth sat by the flowing Rhine. The softness of the 
\ summer heavens was reflected in his full blue eye. The tinge of the 
: early morning was on his cheek. His full limbs throbbed with health ; 
and the breeze that rippled the bosom of the river stirred the soft curls 
upon his manly forehead. He looked upon the golden sun, as it rose 
over the hills and brightened the windows of the cottages in the green 
valley. The tinkle of sheep-bells and the bleating of lambs came from 
the distance. The turtle-dove cooed among the waving elms. He 
leaned his head upon his hand, and the drop of dew in a tiny violet be- 
side him, as it sparkled in the sunlight, gradually seemed to enlarge, 
and its rainbow colors assumed living forms. The faces of his father 
and mother grew distinct in that little drop, and the laughing eyes of 
his sisters smiled on him. Soon the arch of the sky and the round 


























* Tuts eccentric writer is already widely known; perhaps as much from his numerous relatives, 
many of whom sit upon the thrones of Europe, as by his fanciful essays. He has written a good 
analysis of KANT, which is much admired; and a beautiful ‘ History of the Antediluvian Race, from 
Cain to METHUSALEH. It is said that Byzon was indebted to him for some of his finest thoughts. 
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sun were there, and the little watery gem became the world. The cas- 
tle of the Hoffmeister, and its tower all overgrown with moss and ivy, 
were distinct ; and the distant snows of Tyrol rose above the clouds. 
Over the roof of his home the old lindens spread their arms ; and min- 
gling with the sweet voices of his mother and sisters, the murmur of the 
Bachlein leaping over the white pebbles, and running in among the over- 
hanging larches, met his ear. 

His father’s hand rested with a blessing upon his head, and as he 
slung his leathern bag over his staff and whistled to Karlo, he received 
the tearful kisses of his household, and departed to seek the high-road to 
Gottingen. Hope for the joy and distinction of a scholar’s life cast a 
rain-bow light into his heart ; but when, at the turn of the footpath, he 
glanced around to take a last look at his home, and saw little Suschen 
waving him adieu with her tiny white ’kerchief, he wept now for the 
first time, and the rain-bow light of Hope for a moment became dim. 
But Leina met him by the poplars, and while he kissed away her tears, 
and clasped her with promises to his breast, his own eyes became dry ; 
and the bunch of flowers which she bade him keep for her, lightened his 
sorrow, till he passed through under the city gates of Gottingen, and 
found new friends among the students of the University. 

Swiftly two years flew by, and with them his love for poor Leina : 
for his verses in the Abend Zeitung had met the eye of the beautiful 
daughter of the Schatsmeister, the bright-eyed Meeta ; and she smiled 
on him in the public walks, and admitted him to the privacy of her 
father’s garden ; even tied the crimson ribbon in her dark hair which 
proclaimed him a member of the ‘Gcheimschaft.’- - - Ah! how 
swelled his bosom as he was summoned home and saw Anna and Suschen 
with their eyes red with weeping, and heard the sobs of his mother, and 
saw the still grief of his father! The kiss that he imprinted upon the 
cold forehead of Caroline, as she lay wound in white, with her hands 
crossed and the long fringes of her dark eye-lashes upon her stony 
cheek ; how it froze his soul! ‘Oh! sweetest sister, smile upon thy 
brother! One word in good-by to him, before thy spirit goes home among 
the far-off stars!’ 

But she smiled not! she spoke not! and the moist earth received her, 
with spring-flowers cast upon her shroud! The spirit of the spring- 
time departed with her, and the youth saw the summer-spirit deepening 
the green upon the hills. The violet gave place to the rose, as he re- 
turned with a bleeding heart to the grim towers of Gottingen. Ah! 
holiest sister-love! How dark the house of the dead! how terrible the 
skeleton hand which Death waves over its gloom! Look there, in the 
dark shadow of the church-tower! Do you not see him raising aloft his 
giant arms and beckoning ? or is it the moonbeams struggling through 
the elms? But the still light of stars is beyond, shining peaceful and 
forever ! 

Immersed in philosophy and Grecian metaphysics, the youth at last 
felt the sting of grief lose its keenness; and the summer-lightning of 
Meeta’s eyes lighted up his night of sorrow: at last became a bright 
flame of moon and stars to him, and even the dawning of a new day 
and a bright sun driving away mist and cloudiness. The dim taper- 
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light of Leina’s love is cast away; and she, poor child, goes weeping 
among the poplars, wondering if her far-off student-lover keeps yet the 
rose-bud and the live-for-ever and the geranium. Suddenly he is before 
her ; but as he takes her hand, he is stern, and does not kiss her. Five 
years ago he bade her farewell on the same spot ; but now he is changed. 
No smile, no glad look; and there he tells her that he loves her not! 
Loves no one! Meeta, the idol of his worship, no more shines on him. 
The sun that brightened his life is darkened by dense vapor-clouds. 
He was poor, and she but played with him! Is he bowed down with 
grief? Oh! no. A broader, wider love takes fast hold on him. Am- 
bition is in his soul. He draws his student-mantle closer about him, 
leaves Leina weeping by the poplars, and goes up the foot-path to his 
cottage-home under the lindens. - - - The drop of dew that rested on 
the violet is gone, and as the youth rises he plucks the flower and places 
it in his volume of Plato, where the philosopher speaks of mmorTALITY. 


R. EH. B. 


T H E BEGGAR ee ee ee 


BY J. CLEMENT. 


t. 


Wrrru little basket on her arm to hold the proffered store, 

Each morning finds a Beggar Girl low tapping at the door ; 

And there she stands with wistful look, yet silent all the while, 

And when she takes the pittance small, for shame she cannot smile, 


Im 


Her father lived a drunkard’s life, and perished in the snow, 

And now her mother ’s sick and faint beneath her load of wo; 
And so she comes with down-cast eye and visage white with grief, 
With all the power of pictured Want, mutely to ask relief. 


irr, 


Though clad in garments thin and torn, they ’re always neat and clean, 
And something in her wan pale face, so mournfully serene, 

Bespeaks a heart where truth abides in all its vernal hues, 
hake in morning prime is scattering holy dews. 


Iv. 


But, ah! her lot is hard indeed, and all her joys must die ; 

To look a rude world in the face, with its cold and frosty eye ! 
And yet she seems so angel-like, amid desponding fears, 

That Pity marks the path she takes, and lays its dust with tears. 


ve 


Gop bless the little Beggar Girl with friends of open hand, 
To weigh her down with charities, and bid her hopes expand ; 
And while bereft of earthly goods, those treasures insecure, 
O fill that pure young heart of hers with ‘ riches that endure !’ 
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BY ‘ONE OF THE PEOPLE,’ 








Tue study of Human Nature I understand to mean a careful in- 
quiry into, or investigation of the nature or essential qualities of man. 
The term ‘human nature,’ in its widest sense, seems to me exceed- 
ingly comprehensive; and to include all that essentially belongs to 
man, physically, intellectually and morally, and whether to him exclu- 
sively, or in common with other beings. Plato’s definition of man, 
namely, that he is a ‘ two-legged animal without feathers,’ is the best 
I have ever seen, as far as it goes. But it falls very far short of pre- 
senting to the mind a distinct idea of al/ that man really is, even phy- 
sically, to say nothing of his intellectual and moral nature. Of man’s 
physical nature, I should say with Plato, that he is a nude biped ; and 
farther, that he is of the mammalian genus, omniverous, migratory, and 
though for the most part terrestrial, is, under some circumstances, 
aquatic. His physical nature seems to partake of that of the cock, 
swine, and East-Indian dog. His omniverous characteristic, in which 
he approximates so near to the swine, is not less distinctly marked than 
the two given by the philosopher of antiquity, whose definition | have 
quoted. And may it not be said that the study of anatomy, physiology, 
phrenology, and gastrology, are, strictly speaking, the study of human 
nature ? 

But the more important branch of this study is that which relates to 
man’s intellectual and moral character. ‘The human animal, in com- 
mon with all others, is an intellectual being. How far he excels all the 
rest, is a subject which comes not within the limits of our present in- 
quiry. But he certainly zs an intellectual being, as his works clearly 
prove. He, like the bee and beaver, builds, lays up stores of provi- 
sions for winter, or against time of need ; and like these animals, forms 
communities and establishes governments ; and as the great fish eat up 
the little ones, so great men consume the substance of the feebler. 
Man however manifestly surpasses all other tribes of animals, as none 
of them have ever attained to drunkenness or prostitution ; nor, with 
the exception of one species of emmets, to the enslaving and selling of 
their own kind. But it is the nature of all animals, human as well as 
brute, to love and hate, sorrow and rejoice. ‘The passions and affections 
are common to all. Revenge, emulation, love of praise, gratitude, pride, 
and shame, are the properties of all flesh, as far as we can ascertain. 
When the dog meets his returning master, he cannot, like one of the 
human species, laugh and shake hands with him; but he manifests the 
same feeling by shaking his tail ! 

A careful observation then of the intellectual powers, the passions 
and affections, developed in man’s nature, is the true study of human 
nature. But in matters of conscience or moral sense, and religion, man 
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is said to be sui generis. Be this as it may, man ¢s a moral and reli- 
= animal, and it is well enough to assume any thing that cannot be 
isproved. Men and dogs are about equally addicted to stealing, but 

a dog has never been known to pray, nor take his Maxrr’s name in 

vain; therefore we conclude he has no moral sense. Man often does 

both ; therefore we conclude he has aconscience. When Deacon Grab- 

all was on his death-bed, he entreated his wife to send to the Widow 

Wantage a bushel and a half of turnips, (having cheated her husband 

out of a good farm thirty years before ;) and thus he proved that he 

was a conscientious and religious man, and that there wasa reality and 

firm support in that religion which he professed ; and so he strength- 

ened the cause of truth and righteousness. ‘The widow’s heart sang 
for joy,’ and the Deacon’s conscience was as quiet as a whipped child. 

Many men have done better, many worse than the Deacon; so that we 
must narrowly observe all the moral movements and moral motives of 
men, if we would arrive at a just knowledge of human nature. 

Having thus briefly stated what the study of ‘Human Nature’ 
means, I now come to the more important and practical part of my sub- 
ject, viz: how this study is to be pursued. And I will first state how it 
should not be pursued. We can learn comparatively little of it from 
books, written with ink and pen ; it isnot taught in schools, colleges, or 
theological seminaries, to any degree of perfection. Learned lecturers 
can give us but little insight into this most important of all sciences. 
Pope has well said that the ‘proper study of mankind is man.’ But 
how is he to be studied? I believe a man may graduate with the high- 
est honors of the first university on earth, study profoundly all the 
learned professions, make the tour of Europe, dine with Queen Victoria, 
witness a bull-fight in Spain, and kiss the Pope’s great toe, and yet know 
as little of human nature as the Celestial Emperor does of the Pawnees. 
No man ever well understood the management of a ship by studying 
navigation ashore merely. His land-studies will aid, but never qualify 
him for a navigator. He must have practice and experience, as well as 
theory. And he who trusts to theory alone, in the science of human 
nature, will be as bad off as the woman who made her first pudding by 
a cookery-book ; of which her husband said, in attempting to eat it, that 
she had ‘ booked it and booked it, but she had never cooked it.’ 

A man may travel the world over, and be able to converse in every 
living language, and yet know little of the real nature of man. Tra- 
velling in steam-boats, rail-road cars, or post-coaches, dining and lodging 
at hotels, even if we are daily meeting with intelligent and social com- 
panions, will afford us but scanty ideas of what human nature really is. 
Men in such circumstances are acting undera mask. We may indeed 
meet with an occasional development true to nature ; as, for instance, 
where a fellow charges us double fare, because we had not the precau- 
tion to make a strict bargain beforehand. A popular clergyman, whom 
every one respects, is of all men most liable to form erroneous ideas of 
the true nature and disposition of men ; or, in other words, of human na- 
ture. On his approach, every man, woman and child puts on his or her 
best face, bows gracefully, smiles complacently, speaks in bland accents, 
and appears truly angélic. I have noticed that very popular ministers, 
VOL. XXVI. 66 
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even orthodox, generally hold but beeuihe the devine of ‘total depra- 
vity ; whereas those of the opposite class, who are but half supported, 
and frequently preach to empty pews, are as sound on this doctrine as 
a newly-cast church-bell. I believe that even some ‘liberal preachers’ 
have actually been converted to orthodoxy, by the cold and indifferent 
treatment they have met with from their congregations. ‘ Felix qui 
potuit rerum cognoscere causas,’ should be always before our minds 
when we are treated with adulation or contempt by the populace. 

Man is essentially the same the world over, and if we understand 
him wel! in one clime, and under a variety of circumstances, we may 
be enabled to form very correct ideas of him in other regions, and 
under other circumstances. We must take a fair specimen of the race 
and analyze him, and ascertain every ingredient in his nature. Let 
the student of human nature begin with himself; and while he closely 
scrutinizes the front of his nature and character in the broad mirror of 
knowledge and truth, let him hold the smaller one of experience and 
memory behind his intellectual cranium, and he will be enabled to dis- 
cover quite clearly the posterior as well as anterior of his passions, 
motives and affections. But alas! he will not do this. He is shocked 
and disgusted with his own deformities. I have heard of a young lady 
breaking a looking-glass all to pieces, that some one held “before her, 
because a bad humor had spoilt her pretty face; and at the same time 
she would look, without apparent emotion, upon the face of her sister, 
who was in the same predicament. We must then examine others than 
ourselves, and under all possible circumstances. Let us associate with 
men, freely agree with them, eat, drink and walk with them, and draw 
out their whole characters. Again, let us oppose them, and excite their 
combativeness; let us trade with them, and call into action their se- 
cretiveness and acquisitiveness, and we shall see the ‘ dignity of human 
nature,’ about which good Dr. Channing makes so much ado, displayed 
in a way that is ‘a caution.’ 

Teaching a district school, especially if one can board around with 
the scholars, affords one a considerable opportunity to study human na- 
ture. Peddling is much better, as the sphere of observation afforded is 
much wider. Old experienced Yankee pedlars are the most shrewd 
and discerning judges of the leading qualities of men in the world. 

We must approach men in every capacity, if we would study them 
thoroughly. Most men have different faces for different individuals, or 
characters. I have seen men treated with the kindest attention at one 
time, and with disdain and contempt at another, by the same individual, 
because they approached him under different circumstances. At first, 
perhaps, they dre introduced to him, well-dressed, as men of respectable 
and prosperous business: nothing could exceed his kindness and hospi- 
tality. A year or two after, having experienced a reverse of fortune, 
perchance they approach him in the capacity of book or map pedlers, 
and without looking them in the face he abuses them. Now if they had 
approached this man but once, they would have known but half as much 
as they did of him, and if they had approached him a thousand times 
in one capacity, would have known but half as much of him. Grog- 
shops, gambling-houses, literary and convivial club-rooms, and bowling- 
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alleys are excellent schools of human nature, provided the pupil is well 
fitted before he enters. He should not enter young, nor without some 
previous experience in the affairs of the external world, lest he should 
become a teacher instead of learner. In short, we must see and study 
man as he is in every capacity, and under circumstances where he will 
act out the good and evil that is in him, if we would understand his 
nature thoroughly. If students travel in vacation, they ought to peddle. 

In associating with the world we can always have access 3 to the abodes 
of the poor. These we should approach as beggars, pedlers, benefac- 
tors and oppressors ; and thus we shall be able to elicit every trait of 
their character. We can study the rich as well, but in somewhat dif- 
ferent ways. It would not be a bad idea to go in disguise and obtain a 
place as servant in the houses of the rich, till one has seen enough of 
their follies and passions, as well as of their benevolence and virtues, if 
they have any. It is far more difficult to obtain an accurate knowledge 
of the female character than that of the othersex. According to Jose- 
phus, Sampson said, when Delilah had repeatedly inveigled him into 
trouble, ‘ Nothing is more deceitful than a woman.’ But whether Samp- 
son or Josephus was the real author of the saying, multitudes have since 
had occasion to say that nothing is more true. If any young man of 
my acquaintance were a candidate for hymenial rites, and should chance 
to know but little of the object of his desire, I would advise him by all 
means to go and obtain a situation as servant in the family to which the 
damsel belongs, that he may have a fair opportunity to study her cha- 
racter ; and the chances are ten to one that his passion will subside with- 
out farther process. If he has a smooth face and ready tact, he may 
play Ulysses with great advantage and safety, for the clashing of armor 
would have a very different effect on his nerves from that on those of 
the young Grecian hero, and there would be no danger of its leading to 
his detection. 

A knowledge of human nature is of all knowledge the most impor- 
tant. Without a fair modicum of this, all our other knowledge is com- 
paratively useless. We must know how and when to address men, if 
we would do them or ourselves any good by an intercourse with them. 
We must read a man’s character as readily as we read clear pica letter- 
press. We must apprehend at a glance his predominant tastes and pas- 
sions. It is by this knowledge, and a judicious use of it, that the philan- 
thropist and the demagogue have been enabled to succeed, and accomplish 
such wonders among mankind. By studying human nature, we study 
ourselves ; and the poet has truly said : 


‘ Tuat virtue only makes our bliss below, 
And all our knowledge is ourselves to know.’ 


A FEW TEOUGHTS ON STYLE. 


Worps are said to be the signs of ideas, used to express a conventional 
meaning. Language, whether written or spoken, is called the vehicle 
of thought, or the medium through which we convey to others our con- 
ceptions. A copious language like our own furnishes us with various 
terms and modes of expression, by which we may communicate the same 
ideas, somewhat after the same manner as we convey ourselves from one 
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locality to another by different means, as in coach, car, or on foot, pre- 
serving the same identity. If I travel from Boston to New-York, 
and find myself safely lodged in that city, it may seem a matter of little 
importance how, or by what means, my transit was effected, as my 
being there at a given time may be considered my chief object. So it 
may be said, if I convey my thoughts to the minds of others so as to 
make them intelligible, it is a matter of minor importance what terms I 
use to accomplish this purpose. But is it unimportant to me whether I 
glide with the rapidity of the wind, reclining in the princely saloon of 
the splendid steam-boat, or on the soft cushion of the magnificent car, 
while the elements are smoothly wafting me onward, or whether I am 
trundled by donkies, over rough roads, in a dirt-cart ? 

There are truths, to argue which were an insult te common sense. If 
our comfort, convenience and respectability in the matter of travelling 
depend on our mode of conveyance, consequences no less important de- 
pend on our mode of conveying from our own minds to the minds of 
others those rare, invaluable and immaterial existences, called ideas. 
And if richness, elegance and pageantry may be displayed in the equi- 
page for the conveyance of our mortal corporalities, how much more 
sumptuous and splendid should be the ‘ vehicles of Thought,’ that child of 
celestial agencies, sired by Perception, conceived in the intellectual 
womb of the Understanding, nursed on the lap of Reason, and trained by 
Meditation, the noble hand-maid of Genius! Every original idea, at its 
birth, should be swaddled in splendid diction. It should be stocking’d 
in elegant tropes, under-clad with sparkling metaphors, capped with 
lofty hyperbole, and mantled in refulgent bombast, Its allegorical cha- 
riot, festooned with shining fustian, should be impelled by the symbolical 
Pegasus of transcendental idealism. Its advent should be attended with 
no less pomp and circumstance than is usual when Queen Vic. gives to 
the empire a new prince or princess royal, as the occurrence is scarcely 
less rare or important. Some vulgar minds, horribile visu! have ex- 
posed to the popular gaze half-naked ideas. The myriads of Hibernian 
brats issuing from Troglodyte cellars on a sunny day, like lizards from 
a frog-swamp, exhibit a spectacle not more opprobrious. 

A Magdalen or a Venus de Medicis, robed in their rich native nudity, 
present a sight agreeable to the refined taste of the age. These are cold 
marble, and live only in the imagination ; all their witching loveliness 
is ‘ideal ;’ and while the verdant youth gazes on their polished limbs 
and symmetrical forms, and imagines that he is realizing his highest 
‘ ideal’ of the beautiful, and his captivated and fluttering heart is tempted 
to yield to an embrace, whether he indulges or refrains, he will scarcely 
fail to experience by the contact, or self-conquest, such a sudden and 
abundant escape of caloric as will refrigerate his whole system and 
leave his head cool and uninjured. But present to his mental vision in 
full exposure a living original idea, robed only in a ‘ cutty sark’ of old 
Saxon lawn, and his brain will be in a worse commotion than was that 
of the father of the gods on the birth night of Minerva. From the 
burnished statuary he turns and looks upon the walking Magdalen and 
Medicated Venus, with indifference or disgust ; they fall infinitely short 
of his ‘ideal ;’ but from the direful effects of the living idea, exposed in 
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all its dimensions, he has no refuge. We intend to dogmatize some- 
what in our discourse, but shall be as categorical as possible, and trust 
that the minds of our readers will not be erratic in apprehending and 
applying the verbiage which we propose to serve up for their incorporeal 
digestion. We have stated that ‘ words are said to be signs of ideas,’ and 
that language is ‘ called the vehicle of thought.’ But mind ye, we did 
not affirm that they are so. Nay, we demur at the assertion. For 
though words sometimes have a signification, they are for the most part 
no sign of any idea at all, as, in a majority of cases where they are 
exhibited, none is connected with them. And as for language being the 
vehicle of thought, it is indeed sometimes so, but as it often happens in 
the long trains of the funerals of the rich, many of the finest vehicles go 
empty ; and when language is well exhibited, its inward vacuity is little 
more liable to detection than is that of the close coach in the splendid 
procession. We admire the exterior of both, regardless of the contents. 

There is no higher indication of transcendent genius than the fre- 
quent introduction of original words, manufactured for the oceasion, and 
of foreign material. In the accomplishment of this onerous, magnani- 
mous and philanthropic design, the operator will find occasion often 
when Cynthia has donned her pale night-cap and retired to repose, to 
trim the nocturnal oleaginous luminary, while Sol is pouring his per- 
pendicular rays upon his very antipodes. And often has the successful 
aspirant continued his lucubrations in weaving logographical buskins 
and pin-afores in whick to enrobe his unborn urchins, which he perceives 
are striving like Jacob and Esau, ready to burst forth to the light from 
his craniological matrice ; he continues, we say, till Lucifer brings the 
dawn, announcing the approach of Helius, the old hay-maker, extin- 
guishes the celestial lamps, lest Saturn, the alderman of the ward, should 
complain of a useless waste of the piscatorial unction with which they 
are fed, and Aurora, springing from her Orient bed-chamber, displays 
her rubicund and albescent under-garments to the gaze of wakening 
mortals, blushing ‘ like a boiled lobster from brown to red!’ Such is the 
favorite son of geuius, whom Fame, descending from her aérial height, 
planting her sinister digitals in his soap-locks, and clutching with her 
dextrals the seat of his unmentionables, shall bear aloft to the pinnacle 
of Olympus, where the muses shall dance around him ‘ La Cracovienne’ 
a la Ellsler, and crown him with bay and laurel. ‘Sartor Resartus’ 
shall not be more ‘ sartin’ than his renown. 

The ‘ pluralis excellentia’ is the prerogative of kings, newspaper edi- 
tors, and all public speakers. ‘This mode of expression gives a man 
peculiar dignity ; and if we do not honor ourselves, we cannot expect 
honor from others. Beside, the expression is strictly proper. A man 
of genius and learning is by no means a unit. He is intellectually 
made up of several individuals. How could the mind beget, conceive 
and bring forth ideas, if it were not of both genders? The intellectual 
powers of man form a very numerous group, among whom harmony 
and discord alternately prevail. But when we hear their organ of com- 
munication, who acts as a sort of reporter for the company, announce 
that ‘ we’ do, think suggest, or determine so-and-so, one is led to conclude 
that ‘so-and-so,’ is the unanimous conclusion of the whole association of 
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the inner-man, and so one receives what is uttered with the greater confi- 
dence. Some of our transcendental perfectionists have arrived at such 
a state of unison with ‘ the Divinity,’ that when it snows or rains, they 
say, ‘I snow,’ ‘I rain;’ but they dare not say ‘we snow,’ ‘we rain.’ 
It is only one of the persons of this numerous mental fraternity that snows 
and rains. ‘This personage I suppose may be Mr. Credence, while my 
Lord Will, Lady Reason and Mr. Understanding, would give the lie 
direct to an allegation that they had made such assertions. 

Always introduce terms of rhetoric, logic and metaphysics. Never 
fail to reason ‘a priori’ ‘ad hominem,’ and ‘a posteriori ;’ and your end- 
less figures of rhetoric should often be called by name. Your produc. 
tion will be defective if it has not the term ‘ ideal’ introduced at least 
three times; a slight touch of ‘ Liberty and Human rights ;’ some allusion 
to the transcendent excellencies of our country and institutions ; and if 
you would have it ‘ highly finished’ it should have a little spice of Trans- 
cendentalism and Socialism. No matter what the title is, happy allu- 
sions can always be made to these standing topics. Nothing can be 
more appropriate than to be eternally introducing the gods of the Greek 
and Roman Mythology. Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, and the whole family, 
even down to poor little Priapus, should be at your service. And then 
you should play with ‘Orion and the Pleiades,’ the ‘Great Bear and 
the Cubs,’ ‘ Virgo and the Heifer,’ ‘ The Lion and the Crab,’ and all the 
constellations, as a young girl does with her pet squirrel and Canary 
birds. And you may introduce every plant, animal and mineral, of 
which you know the name, though unable to recognize any of them at 
sight. None of us at the present day are so utterly demented as to 
take the trouble of thinking mainly for ourselves. It were endless to 
enumerate the objections to such a course. It is true, the time was when 
men had to think for themselves, so likewise was each man obliged to 
make his own clothes and shoes. A man must be an ass who would 
drive an ox-team with a load of grain from Genesee to Albany, though 
his ancestors were commended for so doing. Have we labor-saving 
machines for the hands only, and none for the head? Is the body to be 
‘ borne on flowery beds of ease,’ with the rapidity of the planets in their 
orbs, and the mind to plod on in the old way, subjected to all the drudgery 
of our forefathers? As well might we harness the steers and old mare 
before a sled, take a bundle of hay, a bag of oats, a box of provisions, 
and jug of whiskey, to perform a journey ; for so did our fathers. But 
rail-roads and steam, improved machinery and stereotyped opinions, are 
obviating the necessity of much mental or corporal labor. _ It is true, old 
ideas, like old men, must have new wardrobes; both must conform in 
dress to the fashion of the times. And I think any attentive auditor of 
modern discourses from the pulpit, or essays from the press, will often 
recognize the sentiments advanced asold acquaintances, and could address 
almost any of them in familiar terms, like the following: ‘ Bill, how do 
you do? you have got a new jacket since [saw you.’ To which ‘Bill’ 
may be supposed to reply: ‘ Almost dead, I thank you; my shirt has 
been changed a thousand-and-one times. Sometimes I am apparelled as 
loosely as a Turk ; sometimes screwed up like a young lady’s waist, 
till there is no vitality in me. I have been distorted and tortured into 
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every possible shape, and have lost all my original freshness and vigor. 
O, that I could always have worn that easy home-spun suit which my 
parent put me into!’ 

But one of the most beautiful characteristics of the age is a prone- 
ness to succour the deserted and helpless. Preéminently is this dispo- 
sition manifested in an inclination to cherish the sentiments of the illus- 
trious dead. The menof this generation are immortalizing an offspring 
whose progenitors have long since passed away. They adopt them as 
their own, incorporate them into their own families, clothe, adorn, cherish 
and claim as their legitimate produce, many whose parents have long 
slept inthe dust. Shade of Plato! what gratitude dost thou owe to the 
men of this generation, who have converted their brains into foundling- 
hospitals for thy rejected and illegitimate offspring! Pythagoras! Aris- 
totle! Socrates! Bacon! Locke! Newton! Your prolific craniums 
have fathered upon the world such a numerous progeny, that all the 
resources of the age are exhausted in defending and supporting them, 
to the entire neglect of generating any thing original. And though 
ancient maidens sometimes lavish their affections upon monkeys and cats, 
yet more discreet minds, in default of genuine issue, will adopt and 
christen with a sui-cognomination the progeny of others, cherish them 
as their own, and forget that they are not of their own gestation. The 
glory of the scholar of the nineteenth century consists in an ability to 
torture the vocabularies of all languages into infinitely diversified robes, 
ornaments and vehicles for the accommodation of the fosterlings of their 
adoption. And thus is brought to pass the saying: ‘Sing, O barren, that 
didst not bear ; break forth into singing, thou that didst not travail, for 


more are the children of the desolate than the children of the married 
wife.’ 
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BY SUSAN FPINDAR. 


A PAN sing The loved of yore 
To the hale old King Are met once more, 
Who has reigned for many a year! And hand is clasped in hand ; 
With his jovial train | While friendship’s chain, 
He comes again, Long snapped in twain, 
The wintry hours to cheer! Is linked at his command. 
Though locks of snow With one glad voice 
Rest on his brow, t earth rejoice, 
And the hoar frost drapes his chin, To welcome his cheerful reign ; 
Yet his eyes shine bright And a warmer glow 
With a merry light, Our hearts will know, 


And his heart beats warm within! As we echo back the strain. 


To old and young 


And loudly raise, 
His gifts are flung, 


A hymn of praise, 


As he speeds on his —— way, While our souls with rapture thrill, 
und > Him whose birth 
rought ‘ peace on earth, 
And unto men goo¢ will !’ 


And our spirits 
At the joyous sound, 
* Old Christmas comes to-day ” 
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THE TOMB OF SHELLEY. 


Sweet ivy ! let thy verdant folds entwine 

The sacred dust of SHeuuey, bard divine; 

Whose fire was quenched beneath the lucid sea 
That laves the flowery marge of Italy. 

The elements did moan around his bier, 

In him they lost their best interpreter. 

For his most subtile, sympathizing frame 

Was as a sweet melodious instrument, 

Through all whose pores and million channels went 
The universe into his heart and brain, 

In musical influxes, that ebbed amain 

From out his lips, in verse of power to tame 

A tiger’s heart, or suage an angel’s pain. 

Through his well-jointed pipe the starry gyres 

Of planets sang* their gladness and their soft desires 
In wild Meenadic strains, and their sweet dreams 
The leaves did whisper, and the clouds and streams 
And winds their fluent exultations pour 

With the sky-vaulted ocean’s organ-roar! 


LETTERS FROM CUBA. 


NUMBER SEVEN. 


Havana, October 18, 1845, 


My pear Frienp: [ do not wonder that you call my last epistle ‘rather 
dry.’ I will promise occasionally to please you better, but according 
to our original agreement, you must let me go on in my own way. [| 
am aware that I have thus far been so much carried away by the im- 
portance of the political circumstances and events occurring here, that 
I have said very little from personal observation. You will therefore be 
glad enough to excuse an episode of a less serious nature. I have 
somehow or other become quite attached to a little neighbor of mine, a 
colored woman, who every morning is to be seen at the vegetable mar- 
ket, sitting near the corner of the Calla de la Cuva, in the Plaza- Viega, 
surrounded by sweet potatoes and plantains, and little piles of beans, 
turnips, tomatoes, egg-pears, dried corn, and so forth, set upon several 
coarse straw-mats, animated and cheerful, and turning round in her large 
easy leather chair, to talk with her numerous acquaintances, or to per- 
suade her customers into a bargain, and occasionally answering some 
flattering and but too significant though public insinuation of her ena- 
moured gallants, as naturally and coolly as if it in no way concerned 
her. I have often wondered, while observing her at her usual station, 
so active, so busy and pleasant, and so perfectly agreeable to every one, 
how the apparent art of a coarse but withal graceful politeness had 
been acquired by this woman. There she would sit for hours and hours, 


* Sze the wonderful planetary chorus with which the ‘Prometheus Unbound’ concludes. 
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in her very loose calico-dress, with a yellow-and-black shawl, a clean 
Madras handkerchief on her head, green silk shoes, no stockings, a fat, 
fresh, happy face, beautiful white teeth, rings of all kinds on her fingers, 
ear-rings, bracelets, and a coral necklace, brilliant on the black surface 
of her smooth skin. Why I should feel any more interest in ‘ Maria 
del Rosario’ than in any of the other dealers in the market, I know not ; 
but certain it is, that I was agreeably attracted by her manner, and 
thought I read in her looks evident demonstrations of a feeling soul 
within. 

Having got into conversation with her one morning, when I was 
tempted to buy some of her really beautiful Avocado-pears, I soon after 
had a fit opportunity to be convinced of the truth of my surmise. At 
ten o’clock, having paid the commissary a tax for the privilege of sell- 
ing at the market, she would retire to her dwelling, which was a small 
wooden house, away off in the Barrio de San Lazaro, facing the boister- 
ous beatings of the ocean at the Punta, and looking as desolate and 
dreary as the countenance of the inmate was invariably cheerful and 
calm. ‘There she would commence a new task, that of washing and 
ironing, which kept her in constant labor until Jate in the evening. As 
her industry appeared to me so unavailing and endless, | was induced 
to question her particularly about her private affairs. Thus I became 
acquainted with the following facts: Poor Rosario had come from the 
country of the Mandingoes, in her early youth; had been sold to a 
wealthy family, where she had enjoyed many hours of leisure, which 
she so employed as to obtain the means of purchasing her freedom. But 
since the patronage of her former master was no longer her’s, the petty 
exactions of the commissaries and sub-commissaries of the police ate 
up nearly all her earnings. On a great festival she had not complied 
with the order of having a lighted lantern at her street-door, and was 
obliged to pay a fine for the infraction. One of the female servants living 
with her had let her license run five or six days beyond its time without 
renewing it, which brought upon poor Rosario the charge of keeping 
unlicensed persons of color at her house. There was a number of 
similar unfortunate unavoidable little committals, which caused her in- 
cessant trouble and expense. But her most serious source of misery 
arose from her determination to obtain from a captain of a regiment, sta- 
tioned at Havana, her long-standing bill for washing. All her endea- 
vors, through the under-menials of justice with whom she was in con- 
stant contact, having proved fruitless, she appeared one morning at the 
audience of the Captain-General to establish herclaim against her debtor. 
From the moment she stated at the lower bureau her object, she was evi- 
dently an unwelcome visitor, and was looked upon as a most daring woman. 
She lost the whole of one morning to get the order to appear; she could 
hardly find any one to execute it; and was harassed and kept waiting 
for a number of days, until her perseverance overcame all obstacles, 
and she had the satisfaction of appearing at the tribunal, with the repre. 
sentative of her debtor, a diminutive, rugged, and sly little old man, 
abundant in words, scant of ideas, and as little concerned in the clear. 
ing of the case as she was desirous of making it distinct. Her heart 
nearly failed her when she saw that instead of the imposing presence of 
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the Captain-General, she was only heard by a beardless officer, verbally 
commissioned by His Excellency. ‘The latter nevertheless took special 
care to sign all the judicial acts, as if he had been present at them, so 
as to receive the fees. It was alleged, on the part of the debtor, that 
though the instructions received from his party were not perfectly satis- 
factory, there had been what the law styled plus petitior, the bill having 
been overcharged ; that it was subject to a liquidation, and that the case 
should be written down and followed through the regular order of pro- 
ceedings. There was no one to answer for her, that the amount being a 
small one it should be decided at once, and Rosario had the sad alterna- 
tive of abandoning her claim, or throwing herself in the ocean of a Cuba 
law-suit, with the additional cause of dread of her antagonist, who was 
an European officer in active service. 

On the evening of her appearance at court, I called on my poor friend, 
whose fate became interesting to me; and soon after my inquiries had 
been answered, the same little man who acted for the captain at the 
court came in. 

‘Well,’ said he, at once, with the air of most profound indifference 
to her sorrows, ‘I have come to see you merely for your own sake, 
for I would not have you get into trouble. You are yet in time: it will 
be my business to press the suit hereafter, and you will be obliged in 
three days’ time to name your own procurador, or law-agent, and supply 
him with about as much money for expenses as the debt amounts to. I 
propose to you to reduce the eighty-two dollars you claim, to thirty-four, 
which will be paid by me in a reasonable time; and you pay the 
charges of the suit as far as they go, now, and thank me too; for you 
do not know what it is to get yourself into trouble with the army.’ 

During this conversation, Rosario occasionally looked at me, as if to 
seek advice ; and whether she read in my countenance decided marks 
of indignation, or not, she mustered courage, and in spite of the threats 
of the agent, and of the under-commissary of police, who came to stand 
by him, and to censure the steps she had taken, she insisted upon going 
on with her suit. 

From this time, it was no Jonger in Rosario’s power to appease, with 
comparatively trifling gifts, the insatiable avarice and ill-nature of the 
commissaries. Just as the law-agent had threatened, the suit was fol- 
lowed on in writing, with more activity on the part of the defendant, 
who represented himself as very indignant; and the wretched and dis- 
consolate washerwoman was obliged to borrow money, in order tocarry 
iton. She had of course named an agent for herself, such as she could 
find, who would take charge of so troublesome and unpromising an 
affair; and though now and then soothed with the hopes of obtaining 
one favorable resolution, there was nothing very positive in the result, 
excepting that time, money, and patience were lost. At last, I was so 
moved by her distress that I resolved to do something for her; and 
having secured a respectable friend among the lawyers, I prevailed 
upon him to see into her case. Immediately after this, my friend had 
the woman’s agent called to him, so as to obtain and peruse the pro- 
ceedings, which had been thus far advanced; and I saw such a change 
in the manner of the commissaries, and the little contemptible set of 
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agents employed in the business, that I began to feel as if I had donea 
great deal for the woman. To satisfy myself on the subject — for 
Rosario was already overpowering in her thanks, and in the fulness of 
her heart, begged me to allow her to do my washing for nothing —I 
hastened one morning to my learned friend of the law. Behind a rather 
high table, literally covered with processes, or ‘autos,’ my friend was 
negligently seated,in a ponderous Spanish easy-chair. He was sur- 
rounded by a few business men, who seemed waiting for their turn to 
speak with him ; and altogether taken up with.the brief instructions of 
notary clerks and agents. At times he would place his signature at 
the bottom of some petition or writing ; and invariably sustained the un- 
moved countenance of an old warrior, no matter what ponderous or 
dreadful tale or information were communicated to him. On seeing 
me come in, he for one moment looked as if he were going to rise from 
the drudgery which surrounded him, and as if he could smile over it 
with me; but the next instant he sank back into his usual tone, bowed 
slightly to me, and turned unconsciously around on the agitated circle 
which pressed about him. 

‘I have seen the process of your protegé,’ said he, at last, when an 
opportunity offered to attend on me, ‘and am afraid that nothing can be 
done for her. In the first place, the act of comparescence is enacted in 
such language as best suited the party of the Captain. She appears 
herself more desirous of having her account approved of, than of col. 
lecting the sum. Then, in the numberless petitions of her own agent, 
this seems to have been the principal point of his requests. On the 
other hand, the protests of the Captain, from the very first act, as to his 
readiness to exhibit the sum, provided it be ascertained, are calculated 
to make the expenses bear on the poor woman. This is probably an 
explicit or instinctive combination of all the law-agents, assessors, and 
lawyers in the case, who generally endeavor to stamp some weak point 
on the party who is more ready or able to pay, so as not to lose their 
fees by giving all right to the innocent.’ My friend, added, however, 
that he would call upon the Captain-General himself, and have some 
conversation with him, and would then see me again. The uncommon 
circumstance of a respectable lawyer appearing privately to demand 
attention to a case like this, produced some useful effect. The General 
ordered instant payment of the sum; but what he could not interfere 
with, as he said, was the expenses, which were far beyond the amount 
sued for; so that, upon the whole, it was understood and settled that 
poor Rosario should neither claim her bill nor pay any charges, and 
endeavor thereafter to be as amiable and generous to the little set of 
menials of justice as she had been previously. 

This little history is every day repeated in a thousand different shapes ; 
and surely no one who sees occasionally in the city of Havana the ap- 
pearance of comfort and civilization, the pompous records of reforms, 
and the annual speeches of the judicial courts, glowing with equitable 
principles of justice and humanity, could imagine that the society which 
seems thus prosperous and lofty is devoured by a cancer so destructive to 
their fortunes, ease and repose. Speaking on this subject, the Revista de 
Espajia, of the month of April of the present year, expresses itself thus - 
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‘Were you to withdraw the brilliant mask which hides the state of 
the country, a lacerated and deformed skeleton would present itself to 
our sight. - - - - Other evils, other abuses, may chiefly fal] on inter- 
ests and classes better able to support them ; but those coming from the 
administration of justice, prey upon every class and condition in life ; 
impairing and absolutely ruining the most indigent and helpless.’ 

The judicial administration of the island is in the hands of the Go- 
vernors and Lieutenant-Governors named by the Court, with an asses- 
sor, if military; or, if themselves lawyers, without one. These tribu- 
nals take cognizance of all cases, whether civil or criminal. Two al- 
caldes, elected by the corporation, are also competent judges, who can 
act with assessors named by themselves. There are, beside, men who 
are judges of special classes ; such as the Tribunal de Bureo, which is 
the only one where a gentleman of the King’s household can be sued ; 
and the Tribunal de Guerra, exclusively for the military. But by 
whatever name they may be called, they are invariably composed of 
one single responsible judge, who prepares the case, from its commence- 
ment to the sentence, and very often commits his most sacred and im- 
portant functions to the notary, who, in his turn, passes the same to his 
clerk. I am confident that if, at any given moment, the Royal Court of 
Justice of Havana were to send agents through the city to seize every 
process going on, it would be found, upon an average, that they are car- 
ried on for at least twenty days, or a month, without the notaries placing 
their signatures at the bottom of the acts they profess to have been 
present at. I mention this circumstance, of easy confirmation, because 
it speaks volumes. ‘The Captain-General, associated with a different 
assessor or Lieutenant-Governor, as legal adviser, forms a number of 
distinct tribunals. He is never consulted ; his only part being to place 
his signature at the bottom of each resolution, of which he is not even 
apprized, and to collect his fees for the same. Every one of these de- 
crees is marked with a price on the margin, which makes up the income 
of each judge, and likewise of the notary. It requires, therefore, a de- 
gree of self-denial on their part, never to be met with, to oblige them to 
shorten instead of lengthening these processes; which are therefore 
entangled in the most scandalous manner. When such a plausible 
cause of the evil is to be found thus easily, and when the political and 
military dependance of the judicial branch is so visible, we can hardly 
understand the obscure proposals of the Revista : which, in endeavor. 
ing to remedy such sufferings, rather disapproves of that noble inde- 
pendence of the courts which all civilized nations admit as essential to 
an equitable execution of the laws. As it is, according to the same 
periodical, the military assessor obtains yearly from thirty to forty 
thousand dollars; the marine assessor from twelve to sixteen thousand 
dollars ; the assessor and fiscal of the Financial Tribunal about twenty 
thousand dollars each. The Tribunal of Marine, to judge those be. 
longing to the Navy, is composed of the General of the Marine Depart- 
ment signing, and his assessor acting, in the same form and with the 
same emoluments as the tribunals of the Captain-General. The Intend. 
ant and his assessor, in the same order, compose the Financial Tribu- 
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nal, which claims and judges the cases of debt against the Government, 
or its various rights in grants and property. 

From these several special tribunals, appeals are generally carried 
to juntas, or associations of three, of the same assessor-judges ; who, 
thus united, form a Superior Court. The Tribunal of Commerce is 
composed of a number of merchants, who are always busy with their 
own affairs; and though possessing the advantage of a code, (which is 
a very essential one, no matter how imperfect it may be,) take no notice 
of it whatever, and constantly subscribe the decrees presented to them 
by the notary. 

This tribunal, those of the alcaldes, and those of the Governors and 
Lieutenant-Governors, when the parties have no privileged ‘ fuero,’ like 
the military tribunals, go in appeal to the Royal Audiencia, as also the 
remarkable tribunal called ‘ Of the Property of the Dead.’ ‘This latter, 
being a constant cause of anxiety to foreigners, 1 may be permitted to 
explain its functions. They are soon told: whenever an individual dies 
whose heirs are absent from the country, the Judge and his notary hasten 
to the spot; making very expensive excursions and delays, and inven- 
tories, long and generally useless; interferes in the transactions of those 
agents who held the confidence of the deceased ; and, if no legal and 
intelligent representative appears, promptly dwindles into nothing the 
property, by the officious and costly aets to keep it in safety. I appeal 
to the honesty of the few merchants who make it a practice to turn 
every thing to the best account of the Spanish administration, to say if 
there is the least exaggeration in this picture. 

You may say, perhaps, that I am too partial to Ferdinand VII. But, 
in considering the several aspects under which I would regard this 
island, I am constantly obliged to acknowledge his bright and ju- 
dicious acts. As far back as the 17th of March, 1826, he issued a 
royal order, requiring the Cuban authorities and public bodies to report 
on the state of the several departments of its administration. Three 
very distinguished, talented and able gentlemen, Count Fernandina, 
Colonel Don José Pizarro y Gardin, and Don Wenceslao Villa Urrutia, 
executed the report, from a committee of the ancient respectable con- 
sulado, in the most creditable manner. ‘ The vices of the administra- 
tion of justice are evident,’ says the report; ‘they are occasioned by 
the manner in which the tribunals are formed ; by the monstrous divi- 
sion of the judicial districts; by the extension of the military jurisdic- 
tion; by the abuses introduced through the avarice of legal agents; by 
the errors in the form of procedure; and by the laws which determine 
the order and value of written or testimonial proofs,’ 

Among the various important reforms then proposed to the King by 
that enlightened committee, under date of 1830, I may distinguish the 
following : 

I. A greater number and a new form to the municipalities, more lib- 
eral, and in accordance with the advance of the science of government ; 
suggested by a royal order of 30th September, 1827. 

II: The suppression of judges whose part is only to sign and receive 
fees. « 


III. The formation of tribunals whose members should have fixed 
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einen: ; and the designation of means to sustain then, without occa- 
sioning any burthen to ‘the public treasury. 

IV. Prohibition against employing notary’s clerks. 

V. Attorneys for the prosecution of criminal suits, from the first news 
of a crime having been committed. 

VI. Suppression of all kinds of fees received by the members of the 
tribunals. 

Vil. The introduction of verbal defences instead of written ones, in 
certain stages of the proceedings. 

VIII. To indemnify the Captain-General against the diminution of 
his income, resulting from the fees herein expressed. 

IX. Greater simplicity in the forms of procedure. 

X. Less facility in admitting testimonial proofs. 

The report examines in a truly philosophical spirit the only written 
colonial law to which the Spanish administration may attribute its use- 
ful or evil results, called the ‘ Ordinance of Intendants.’ It is evident 
from the very appropriate references to the experience of the past in the 
Spanish dominions, whether of Europe or America, that the separation 
of the civil and legal from the military administration has always been 
attended with prosperous consequences both to the country and to the 
public treasury. The Bourbons, it is said, through the judicious divi- 
sion of power, highly improved the condition of Spain, and drew away 
from her the evils which had afflicted the Peninsula during the prece- 
ding dynasty. ‘It was this advantage,’ says the report, ‘that Charles 
the Third would communicate to America in the Ordinance of Inten- 
dants of 1786. Inthe latter there were some alterations introduced from 
that exercised from 1718 in Old Spain, for while the political and mili- 
tary governors were sustained on one hand, the financial and mu- 
nicipal government were assigned to the Intendant, the monarch having 
always in mind the benefits which the concentration of all the different 
branches of the civil administration in a chief other than the military, 
had produced in Spain.’ - 

In the year 1844, in a report of Messrs, Santos, Suarez, Escovedo and 
Ayesteran, on the subject of white immigration to Cuba, written under 
the strong conviction of the evils which the judicial order brings on the 
country, we see the same truthful picture ; perhaps greater uneasiness 
and excitement, but at the same time we can notice the constraint, and 
the impossibility of the authors using the frank and candid language 
which a few years before had been used under the parental care of Fer. 
dinand Seventh. Having laid before the Board of Improvement the 
natural resources of aggrandizement possessed by the island of Cuba, 
it is therein observed that the proportion of its wild to its cultivated 
lands stand as 100 to 645. . ‘ What is the reason,’ it is asked, ‘ that with 
the amount of emigration from Europe, population should not accrue to 
this rich and fertile island?’ Admitting that the means of subsistence 
are the true measure of population, the reporter goes on to examine the 

constant causes which every where attend the want of those means. 
The first, coming in the usual order, viz., the unproductiveness of the 
country, is not at all to be found in Cuba. The second cause, which is 
the idleness of the laboring class, or ignorance of capitalists, must be 
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corrected under a very active system. It is the third cause which has 
paralyzed the colonization, and will always make the efforts of the local 
government and public bodies unavailing. It consists, according to the 
report, in the administration of justice, which from its vicious forms, the 
insecurity it brings upon all kinds of property, and the excessive burthen 
it throws upon the country, exerts a most desolating influence. ‘It 
seems,’ I quote literally, ‘as if the temple of Themis were converted 
among us into a ruinous Exchange, where it is even impossible to keep 
an account of the innumerable extortions practised on the wretched 
litigant.’ 

The committee of Messrs. Suarez and Company are farther of opinion, 
that the judges should be competently paid, so as not to make their emolu- 
ments dependent on the manner of conducting a suit; that some means 
should be devised to make real and effective the responsibility of the 
said judges, and of all the agents of the law; they manifest their sin- 
cere regret that the trial by jury should be so strenuously opposed ; and 
since that may not be granted, they request that the proceedings and the 
defence be published ; they demand that the members of the municipal 
bodies, called Alcaldes, have no legal authority excepting as justices of 
the peace ; they would establish some restraint on the unlimited means 
now in the power of an insolvent plaintiff to harass and extort unjust 
concessions from fear of law expenses; they earnestly petition the 
abolition of the privilege, which the agents of the law have usurped, of 
being always paid themselves prior to the satisfaction of the claim from 
whence their fees resulted. 

As long however as the same individuals who practise the abuses which 
afflict the land, and dry up its sources of wealth, are the organs which 
the court consult, it is not to be expected that any remedy can be adopted. 
In the irregular established system, the agents of the law are abundantly 
provided for, from the highest functionary to the least important ; 
and the increase of the guarantees to the litigant, of a speedy and righte- 
ous decision, by reducing the ‘ facilities’ of agents, reduces likewise their 
importance, and their now boundless means of enriching themselves. 
Messrs. Santos, Suarez, Escovedo and Ayesteran may in vain call once 
and again on the local government for redress. Their vote, which is 
that of the owners of real estate, cannot withstand in Madrid the inte- 
rested opinions of the phalanx of office men. By bringing to our recol- 
lection the fact, that since 1836 the island of Cuba has been deprived of 
her deputies at the Spanish Cortes, we can understand how and why it 
is, that so far from any reform being possible, the attempts to destroy 
all liberality in its government are constantly successful in late years. 


EPIGRAM: 
WRITTEN AFTER BURNING SOME OF THE WORKS OF VOLTAIRE. 


HEaPeED on my hearth the motley ashes lie 
Of Vocrarre’s ees 
Part white as the hoary scoundrel’s head, and part 
Black as his heart: 
His works here, like himself below, require 
Tue First! 





Neu-Yerk, November, 1845. 


































The Autumn Leaves. { December, 


E AUTUMN LEAVES&8. 





BY J. HONBSYIWELL, 


In the broad forest leaves are falling ; 
Their gathered dead 

The hinder’d brook fantastic walling ; 

While the pert squirrel, sharply calling, 
Rains down the mast from overhead. 


It. 


Old oaks their lordly branches lifting, 
Stand bald and bare; 

And crimson leaves in shadows shifting, 

With slumberous sound go slowly drifting, 
Drifting along the o’erladen air. 


itr. 


Sunlight, down through the foliage leaping, 
ich broidery weaves ; 
In the wide openings onward sweeping, 
It falls in holiest beauty, sleeping 
On greensward slopes and eddying leaves. 


Iv. 


Then look, my saddened soul! around you, 
And ponder o’er, 

If, when Life’s autumn winds have found you, 

And the grave-mounds of friends surround you, 
You tvo shall droop to rise no more ! 


v. 


Like to those leaves about me flying, 
In mid-air tossed, 

The body then, no more relying 

On its strong bulwarks, will be dying, 
Its fire in smouldering ashes lost. 


vi. 


But death may not destroy the spirit, 
Which is eterne! 

Then, trembling soul ! no longer fear it ; 

You, who no dying doom inherit, 
Should for the new existence yearn. 


vu. 


Fit hour for deep and mournful musing, 
Is autumn time : 

With pregnant thoughts my soul infusing, 

It asks, while leaves their hold are losing, 
Were not those dead ones in their prime ? 
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Poetry of Fitz-Greene Halleck. 


SONNET T O AN OYSTER. 


TEsTaceovs friend — nay, be not testy too, 

I come not now to put thee in my belly — 

How is’t thy cousins-german, CraBsE and SHELLY, 

In all their singing, ‘never mention’d’ you? 

‘ Mute as an oyster!’ I wonder if the elves, 

While morning, noon and night each vagrant boy stirs 

The air and appetite, a-crying ‘ oysters,’ 

Do not, in sorrow, sometimes ‘cry’ themselves! 

In sooth, I’m hungry —’tis as well confest ; 

And now while Tom his throat with ‘lobster’ crams, 

And brother Dick grows clamorous for clams, 

I'll e’en devour the friend I love the best, 

Then sing his praise in numbers that shall tell 

The ‘shell of Orpheus’ was an oyster-shell ! t. & 8 
St. Albans, Vt., 1842. 


THE POETRY OF FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 


BY A MEW CONTRISCTOR. 


Wuen the name of Firz-Greenzt Hauieck was first given to the 
world, in connection with his beautiful poem, ‘ Alnwick Castle,’ by the 
universal opinion of the public he was placed in the highest rank of 
American poets. With him, the ‘home of the Percys’ high-born race’ 
was the starting point in the career of glory. Although, as he himself 
assures us, his more immediate field of action lay in the ‘ cotton trade 
and sugar line,’ he has given the most decisive evidence that his fancy 
was not confined to the level of his business. Whether he allows his 
muse to rove among the green fields of Northumberland, or linger in 
that dilapidated fortress which once echoed to the tread of England’s 
proudest lord ; whether he attunes to his melancholy music the strains 
of Zion’s exile, whose harp was touched by captive fingers, or the name 
of Marco Bozzaris ‘wakes up the stirring memories of a thousand 
years,’ he soars with no middle flight above the Aonion Mount. 

We have said that Halleck, by the universal opinion of the public, 
was placed in the highest rank of American poets. What position he 
is destined hereafter to hold among the British poets of the nineteenth 
century, it is not our purpose in the present article to define. In a let- 
ter addressed some years ago by Samuet Rogers of London to Wassz- 
INGTON IRVING, we remember to have noticed the sentiment, that Mr, 
Halleck’s poems were better than any thing that could be done just 
then on the other side of the Atlantic. This was written in the life- 
time of such men as Southey, and Campbell, and Wordsworth, and 
Montgomery. Whether it was the intention of the illustrious eulogist 
to place the American bard on higher ground than the poets just alluded 
to, we of course have no means of determining, except such as are fur- 
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nished by the preceding remarks. However this may be, one thing is 
very certain; the compliment is unusual froma British to an American 
writer; and if we may regard it as at all indicative of the popularity 
which Mr. Halleck has acquired in England, we are glad to know that 
he sustains as high a rank in the land of his ancestors as that which he 
so proudly commands in his own. 

Apart from the melody and exquisite symmetry of his verse, we re- 
gard the occasional brilliancy of Mr. Halleck’s sentiments as the distin- 
guishing characteristic of his poetry. We say occasional brilliancy ; 
because a continuous succession of such scenes as Death in the Bridal 
Chamber, or the Hero, when his sword has conquered for the free, would 
be too much like a mountain of diamonds flashing in the splendor of 
the morning sun. It is pleasant to turn the eye from such dazzling 
lustre, and let it repose upon the green pastures and still waters of a 
humbler world. We set about the business of reading Halleck’s poetry 
now with nearly the same emotions that affect the mind when we start, 
on a bright summer’s day, to traverse the beautiful river that flows by 
the city of his home. Our way lies along pleasant fields, variegated by 
rural palaces and far-stretching Palisades. Gliding over the serene 
bosom of the Tappaan-Sea, we reach the narrow passes of the High- 
lands; and perchance we catch a note of the bugle, as it rings around 
the fortresses of West Point. Our swift steamer soon bears us beyond 
these rocky barriers—immortalized by the story of Revolutionary 
heroism —of Arnold’s treachery and Andre’s inglorious death. Before 
us are again spread out the fertile plains, and hills smiling in the rich 
garniture of a Northern clime; lovely, not ‘in England’s fadeless 
green,’ but in the brighter verdure which the New World discloses to 
her sons. Soon in the distance rise high up above us the cloud-capt 
peaks of the Kaiitskills; and if we choose, without doing irreverence to 
the majesty of their presence, we may indulge in a hearty laugh at old 
Rip Van Winkle, who, in days gone by, slept for twenty long years 
amid their mountain solitudes. At one moment our pensive, at the 
next our mirthful feelings are excited. 

Precisely thus do we pass along the smooth stream of Halleck’s 
verses. Our attention is arrested by the view of ‘fair Wyoming,’ 
coming in beauty to the eye on Susquehannah’s side ; we are startled 
by the sound of martial music, as we shed a tear over Bozzaris dying, 
and listen to the shriek of his sentries on Plateea’s battle-field. Again 
we pass into serener waters; the Yankee pedagogue and pedler excite 
our smile, although we are told they are New-England’s outcasts. We 
can hardly refrain from downright laughter at the beer and the buck- 
tails of Tammany Hall. And then, in our gloomier hours, we may 
weep over the urn, sacred to Allen’s memory, or indulge in the luxury 
of grief with the widow who pointed to the spot 


‘Whereon her father and five brothers slept, 
Shroudless, the bright-dreamed slumbers of the brave.’ 


It is not our purpose to enter upon a discussion of Mr. Halleck’s 
merits, in comparison with other American poets. Every reader has 
his own favorite ; and the attempt to convert a man who prefers Bry- 
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ANT, or LONGFELLOW, or Spracve, to the writer under consideration, 
would be a useless expenditure both of time and ink. Without hesita- 
tion, we have placed Mr. Halleck in the highest rank of our poets: 
we regard his works as a fair specimen of what has been done on this 
side of the Atlantic ; and without reference to any minor dispute as to 
the premiership among the ‘irritable race,’ we are content to leave him 
where we originally placed him. Our country is yet young. But 
little more than half a century has elapsed since we assumed the rank 
of an independent nation, by cutting asunder the ties that bound us to 
the British throne. We have not yet had time enough to raise up a 
poet who should stand, like England’s Shakspeare, high above all 
others in the catalogue of glory; a ‘light and landmark on the cliffs 
of fame.’ We are a hard-working people now, as we were a hard- 
fighting people in the days of the Revolution. It may be said, perhaps 
to our shame, that we bow down in too humble adoration before the 
spirit of the age ; that spirit which aims to acquire eagles rather than 
laurels ; which makes temples dedicated to the god of riches populous 
with worshippers, and leaves the muses desolate amid their altars. We 
shall not say that the spirit of party is extinguished, or even that we do not 
sometimes witness an outbreak of its hidden fires; but we do assert, 
and without fear of contradiction, that its boundless thoughts and lofty 
aspirations are checked and curbed by the overmastering spirit of the 
nineteenth century. We do not think this will always be the case; the 
true metal, we believe, is here; the diviner’s rod has already intimated 
its existence, and we look forward with pride and hope to the time 
when, upon the shores of the New World, shall be born 


‘A SHAKSPEARE of the West, a star of song, 
Brightening our own blue skies with living fire.’ 


No American, we think, however excessive may be his amor patria, 
will hesitate to acquiesce in the remark, that as far as poetry is con- 
cerned, England stands above all competition with the United States. 
In the language of a modern poet, her flag for a thousand years has 
braved the battle and the breeze. During these ten centuries, she has 
accumulated for herself an amount of glory, as the mother of illus- 
trious poets, unsurpassed by her splendid achievements in other fields 
of renown. From the days of Chaucer, and Otway, and Spenser, 
through the long line of noble names—noble not by the devices of the 
herald’s art, but through the agency of a mightier power — down to that 
‘lost Lord of song,’ who gave his timbrel for the spear, and died at the 
feet of Freedom, we have an array of poetical aristocracy to which we, 
who claim descent from that land of heroes, look up with admiration 
and constantly increasing love. In most of the useful arts and sciences, 
as defined by modern democracy, we are already side by side with 
England ; and we hold our own in the grand race of enterprise and 
adventure. ‘The car passes over our railways, and the steamer along 
our rivers, with speed equal to that which transports you from Liver- 
pool to Manchester, or from London to Leith; our cotton fabrics rival 
England’s in excellence, and surpass them in cheapness, among the 
buyers of the Oriental world; our flag floats on every ocean where the 
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Red Cross has been dieplaxed to » thes nations; and our commercial ma- 
rine, although not equal to her’s in tonnage now, bids fair in time to 
eclipse even the sea-girt isle, and to lay the foundation of naval superior- 
ity to Britannia, which has so long ‘ ruled the waves.’ 

These are not the boastings of idle vanity. Truth and roses, says 
the Spanish proverb, have thorns; and if any man does not relish these 
ideas of anticipated supremacy, it is because the thorn of the truth 
pierces him. Yes; here we are, with scarcely seventy years of free- 
dom upon our heads, side by side with England in the struggle for the 
conquest of the world ; a conquest not to be achieved by bayonets and 
broad-swords, but by the mightier agency of Truth and Reason; with 
every avenue open before us, through which the human mind in the 
present age is marching to its triumphs ; ; and yet, in the line of poetic 
glory, as we necessarily admitted before, she unfurls her banner to the 
winds of Heaven, spotless and supreme. For ourselves, we rejoice 
that it is so; not through any overweening regard for the majesty of 
the British crown, or the grandeur of the British name, Although the 
blood of England flows in our veins, yet before it reached us, it had 
passed through the fiery furnace of the Revolution ; ; and we believe that 
in that burning ordeal it was purged of all unnecessary reverence for the 
meteor-flag. But we do rejoice in the fact we have stated, because it 
is pleasant to look back upon a long line of illustrious ancestors ; to 
know that during the last ten centuries the soil of England has been 
consecrated by poets, who have shed upon her a sublimer glory than 
her heroes and her warriors; and above all, it isa pleasant thing to 
believe that the same Anglo-Saxon race w hich has decorated itself 
with laurels on the other side of the Atlantic, is destined to raise up on 
this Western continent a still loftier monument to its poetic renown. 

We have alluded to the fact that the Utilitarian Spirit of the age is 
unfavorable to the development of poetical talent. From the inner 
recesses of banks and brokers’ offices it cries out, ‘ What good does 
poetry in the world? Has it ever made a poor man rich ? Has it ever 
moistened the dry clay of a thirsty man? or filled the stomach of an 
hungry one ? or put a coat on the back of the naked? Has it ever set 
a broken limb, or tied up a lacerated artery? Has it ever put a line of 
packets in motion across the Atlantic, or mended the pavements in 
Broadway, or helped to diminish the amount of city taxes? Has it 
ever settled a quarrel between neighbors, or better yet, ever paid a law- 
yer’s bill of costs? Has it ever done any thing toward paying the 
preacher ? — for you know that wherever there is preaching there must 
be pay. Hasitever ploughed a corn-field or hoed a potato-patch ? Has 
it ever fought the battles of the country; or if it has helped to fight 
them, has it afterward footed up the bill? These things constitute 
nearly all the business of life, and if it fails in all these, ‘ Cui bono ?’ is 
the question. Shall we answer such inquiries in sorrow or in anger? 
Shall we say to this evil spirit, ‘Stay where you belong; heap up for 
yourself masses of silver and gold, and after you have enjoyed them, 
as far as you can enjoy any thing in this world, depart with the self. 
satisfied exclamation that you have improved the summer and reaped 
the haryest, and that henceforth there is laid up for you a crown of joy 
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everlasting. Let us endeavor to open before the minds of this class of 
human beings one or two things that elevate poetry above the reach of 
their mental vision. Let us, if possible, disclose to their eyes the sun- 
light of a brighter world. 

Know then, that among the possessions we consider essential to hap- 
piness, we regard those of the highest value which contribute to the 
pleasure of man’s immortal mind. There is one attribute which this 
mind has in common with the body ; it stands in need of hours of recrea- 
tion and repose. The severity of philosophical researches may task 
and tire its energies; the duties of the lawyer, the divine, the civilian 
and the statesman, may destroy its elasticity and wear out its strength ; 
and even that other line of duties, which demands more of manual than 
intellectual labor, may fatigue and harass its powers, so that it shall 
need, as much as ever did weary traveller, a season of refreshment and 
amusement. Various are the devices invented by human ingenuity to 
meet this emergency, from the miserable excitement of alcoholic drinks 
up to the refined and intellectual pleasures of poetry. Which of the 
two to choose it does not become us here to discuss ; but we take it for 
granted that every intelligent reader prefers, as we do, the pure foun- 
tains of Castalian waters. They aflord excitement to the exhausted 
faculties of the mind, without the tremendous reiiction which constitutes 
at once the drunkard’s crime and the drunkard’s punishment. Now let 
us open the volume which contains the rich stores of English poetry, 
from the days of Spenser to the days of Byron, and examine for a mo- 
ment the treasures it reveals; the sparkling gems, the mines of gold, 
the rubies, the sapphires and the diamonds, that flash upon the eye all 
over this fairy world. 

Shall we begin with thee, gentle Sir Puitir Sypney! who gave the 
helping hand to thy illustrious compeer, and brought forward to the 
light of day ‘The Faéry Queen,’ in all her loveliness and splendor ? 
Pause we at thy name, O glorious Witt1am SuaxksPeareE! who didst per- 
form the highest part in the grand oratorio whereat Nature herself pre- 
sided ; running thy hands over the whole compass of her organ-notes ; 
picturing forth, in colors which no mortal hand ever used like thine, the 
stormy passions and the serene emotions of the human heart; from Lear 
and Macbeth and Richard, infuriated by the cruelty of deceitful daugh- 
ters, the murder of a lawful king, and the coveted possession of a glit- 
tering throne, through the long line of intermediate characters, down to 
Ophelia in her gentle madness ; to Juliet of Verona perishing in the 
tomb of the Capulets; to Rosalind tormenting her lover, until he fell like 
a brave man with his face to his foe. Let us pursue our onward course, 
and speak a word of old Micnaret Drayton, who sang of Surrey’s love 
and the tears of Geraldine; of the melancholy Cow ey, celebrating 
the praises of poetry and the poetic birds, 


‘Who for their quiet nests and plenteous food 
Pay with their grateful voice.’ 


But stop; we come to a loftier name ; a name that ranks in the highest 
range of England’s poets, and is classed among the proudest of the 
heroes of that heroic land——Jonn Mitton. Like the blind old bard of 
Scio’s rocky isle, he wrought out his glowing pictures of this beautiful 
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world long after the light ot heniten had pein’ to visit bien ; this 
world so beautiful in its primeval glory, before the curse of the Creator 
had fallen upon it forever. In that work of wonders, ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
we hardly know whether most to admire the gigantic delineations of the 
ruined Archangel, when stretched on the burning marl, he ‘ lay floating 
many a rood ;’ the pure love of our first great ancestors, roaming in pride 
and majesty amid Eden’s bowers ; ; the dim shadowing forth of that day of 
desolation, when the hapless pair should bid a last farewell to its groves 
and its fountains ; or whether we should not fix our concentrated ‘aston- 
ishment on that stupendous mass of erudition, exhibited with the hope 
that what in him was dark might be illumined, what was low might 
be raised and supported. Let us pass still farther down the stream, and 
we meet with Drypen, heralded by the gorgeous music of St. Cecilia’s 
day ; with ALexanoer Pops, who ‘lisped in numbers and the numbers 
came ;’ with ‘‘nomson and Cuatterton and THomas Gray, who has 
thrown around the obscure scenery of a country church- yard a halo of 
immortal glory. ‘Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain!’ can 
we forget thy minstrel, or his learned contemporary SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
who would fain put aside the heavy armor of philosophical gladiator- 
ship, while he surveyed mankind from China to Peru? And there is 
Sir Witt1am Jones, whose noble lines on the constituent elements of a 
state entitle him to ‘those sweet rewards which decorate the brave.’ 
Let us move along the mighty current. We hear the voice of Letir1a 
BarBAULD, as she sings the praises of delightful Spring; ‘Sweet daugh- 
ter of a rough and stormy sire,’ blooming from the green islands of eter- 
nal youth ; Cowper, who rode the race with John Gilpin from London to 
Edmonton, and tolled the death-knell for the brave, sunk beneath the 
waters by their native shore; and Rozert Burns, the peasant bard of 
Scotland, stand before us! Burns, whose memory calls up ‘in silent 
sadness a nation’s glory and her shame.’ ‘In joy he walked beside his 
plough, along the mountain-side ;’ and though his path to the grave was 
thorny, and he reached it in the spring-tide ‘of his years, he has left be- 
hind him rich store-houses of thought and feeling and passion, that will 
raise up new harvests on a distant shore, 


‘ Like flower-seeds by the far winds sown.’ 


Come we now to the nineteenth century ; and let us gather some of 
the flowers that are strewn along the way. The mighty * Wizarp oF 
Tae Norta,’ in double armor, rises up before us ; the novelist and the 
poet harmoniously blended into one. The ‘ Last Minstrel” has disclosed 
to us the’ customs of Branksome, and the fiery passions of the Border 
wars. We hear the clash of mail-clad foe-men; we hear the ring of axe 
and helmet on thy fields, dark Flodden! Sir Joun Moore dies at Co- 
runna, but the hero’s name lives in the poet’s deathless song. From 
‘ Afric’s coral strand’ there comes a voice of music, inviting the loved 
one to Bengala’s grove. Ferticta Hemans, who struck the lyre with 
bolder hand than ever did one of her sex before, is revealed to us amid 
the gloom of England’s grave-yards. Over the tomb of Kérner she 
sheds the tear of affection ; ; and though it does not fall in silence, long 
will it keep his ‘ memory green in our souls.’ Shall we speak of Moorg, 
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of Rocers, and of Campseru? There they are—we cannot pass 
them by. The ‘light on Glory’s plume,’ the meteor that glimmers 
like human life ; the merciless sword, that waved over gory Culloden, 
would flash upon our eyes, should we exclude these gifted bards from 
our triumphal procession. 

One other name shall gild the coronet, the hero-poet’s, who died at 
Missolonghi. Whata flood of life and light does this high-born minstrel 
fling over the emotions of the human heart, as the drama advances to the 
majestic music of ‘Childe Harold!’ ‘ His praise is hymned by loftier 
harps than ours ;’ while to select from his great creations would be im- 
possible. No pen like his has ever thrown the enchantment of poetry 
around the field where NaroLeon made his last struggle for empire ; 
but the scene is too familiar for reference. 

Have we not, in this brief allusion to some of the master-minds of 
England, said enough to shame the utilitarian spirit of the age back into 
its den? Inthe course of our remarks we have been diverted from the 
immediate consideration of Mr. Hatteck’s poems; but we rejoice to 
see Harper’s new and beautiful edition of them, because we believe 


they will do more than any thing we can effect, toward convincing men 
that there is value in poetry. 


T HE . 2 &@ FR? OD Re 


ST. MATTHEW VIII. 23 — 26. 


I 


Tue Storm howls wildly o’er the Lake, 
Yon trembling Crew are fill’d with dread, 
O’er the frail bark the billows break — 
But He, their Master, on the deck 
In slumber rests Hrs sacred head. 
To Hr they cry, ‘ Master awake !’ 
‘We perish! Speak, oh! speak the Word 
And still the Tempest. Save us, Lorn!’ 


tr. 


Then He, whose all-creative Will 
From nothing call’d the glorions Scene 
Of Wonders that all nature fill, 
Said to the Winds and Waves, ‘ Be still!’ 
And all was hush’d in calm serene. 
‘ But, weak in faith, why fear’d ye ill? 
Oh! little Flock! what should ye fear? 
Are ye not safe when I am near?’ 


Itt. 


‘Yes Lorp! and when temptation tries 
Our faith, do Tuov our refuge be ! 
Oh! fix our hopes above the skies, 
That vain pursuit of earthly joys 
May never draw our hearts from Tuer. 
And oh! when passion’s storms arise 
Still be Tuovu near! Still let Tay word 
From the soul’s shipwreck save us, Lornp!’ 
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T HE Wixuy D=-HAR P. 


WHEN o’er the pensive wind-harp’s strings 
The Zephyr’s sighing breath is blown, 
Afar the trembling warbler flings 
Before the breeze its swelling tone. 
Yet soon adown the vale 
The fainting murmurs fail, 
No vocal echoes to each other call, 
And silence reigns where rang the ‘ dying fall.’ 


But when beneath the nobler sweep 
Of Friendship’s hand the heart-strings move, 
Or when they breathe a strain more deep, 
Brushed by the thrilling wings of Love ; 
Though months and years roll by, 
Those tones can never die : 
Placed on the heart, the ear, whene’er it will, 
Around its chambers hears them echoing still. 


Yet holier strains eternal roll 
Along this vale of sighs and tears, 
When Love Divine, within the soul, 
Strikes chords that sound through endless years ; 
For, on the heaven-ward side 
Of Death’s dark, silent tide, 
Those tones shall leap along the echoing shore, 
And ring through crystal spheres for evermore! 


Burlington, (Vt.) October, 1845. Joun H. Ruazry. 


TRE 6tt?. Leterte ta reas. 


WUMBER GEVEN. 


‘Lime went on. The young laird recovered slowly from the wound re- 
ceived from Vautrey, but a deeper wound rankled in his heart. The dis- 
grace of being struck to the earth by an antagonist, without the power of 
resistance, was the all-absorbing idea which filled his mind. For my- 
self, I was not then versed in the code of honor, and could judge of an 
insult or an affront only by its natural effect upon my feelings. A cow- 
ardly and assassin-like attack upon my person I should have resisted as 
I would.the assault of some dangerous brute ; but to allow that such an 
attack could bring with it insult or disgrace, seemed preposterous. Not 
so reasoned Glenfinglas. A true Highlander, he possessed the faults as 
well as the virtues of his race; one of the former was, never to forgive 
an injury, and a supposed insult was remembered even to the third and 
fourth generation. Whata strange attribute! Whence did man derive 
it? Of acertainty not from Gop hisCreator! Here was matter then 
for deadly feud for a century to come, did but the instruments survive to 
carry it on. 

The moment he was sufficiently recovered, Glenfinglas was conveyed 
to his home. ‘The laird had a servant who usually attended him, a 
young, shy, wild-looking Highland carle, named Donacha MaclIan. He 
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belonged to a roving robber clan which had for years infested the 
vicinity of Glencoe, and had become, by their numerous depredations, a 
constant source of terror to both Highland and Lowland, until the Duke 
of Argyle, under commission from the crown, attempted their extirpa- 
tion. ‘This was fulfilled almost to the letter. The clan were surprised 
while reposing in fancied security in one of their most secluded fastnesses. 
This retreat had been discovered by the capture of one of the women 
of the clan, who by threats of instant destruction if she did not disclose 
the place where her people were secreted, and by the promise that her 
own life and that of her child should be spared if she would point it out, 
was prevailed upon to betray it. The young laird of Glenross, then 
not much more than a boy, had accompanied his father on the-expedi- 
tion, and was present when the woman bargained for the life of her child. 
The assault was made and the surprise most successful. The devoted 
clan, cut off from all means of escape, their weapons having been first 
secured, were massacred almost without the power of resistance. Three 
or four of the assailants accompanied Jean Mac Jan, (for that was her 
name) to protect her boy from the general slaughter. They did not 
find the lad in the spot where his mother had left him, and almost frantic 
with apprehension, she flew from place to place, urging the men to fol- 
low her. Young Glenfinglas, who had followed the party, was the only 
one who felt sufficiently interested in her fate, or that of her child, to keep 
pace with her. Of a nature somewhat sluggish, he was nevertheless 
energetic and daring when roused into action. Atlength, Jean Mac lan 
discovered her son at a distance, surrounded by several of Argyle’s men, 
who having driven the lad from one retreat to another, were amusing 
themselves, before putting him to death, with aiming rapid blows and 
thrusts at him with knife and broadsword, in order to witness his singu- 
lar dexterity in avoiding them. The poor boy was unarmed, and almost 
naked ; he had retreated to the angle of a rock, where he stood penned 
up by his assailants, now turning adroitly to one side, now bending dex- 
terously to the other, as successive thrusts were made, while his eyes 
flashed that peculiar fire which is produced only by the feeling of in- 
tense and deadly hate, coupled with mortal despair and desperation. 
Tired of the sport, the soldiers were about to despatch their victim, when 
the frantic mother bursts through them, and casting her arms around 
the boy, sunk senseless at his side. Glenfinglas came up a moment 
after, and just in time to save both mother and son. Turning aside 
their weapons, he exclaimed in a fierce tone: ‘ Ye fause cullions! is 
this the way ye keep faith and obey orders? Ye cowardly knaves! to 
be torturing ane of your ain kin as if he was a wild beast, just in a 
word like the bluidy thieving karnes ye come out against! ‘The lad is 
safe by MacCallum More’s order, an’ he were not, ye suld ha’ pit him 
to death like braw men, and not torture him like brute beasts.’ 

It is most probable that the remonstrance of the stripling would have 
been wasted on the fierce Highlanders, now become excited by strife and 
bloodshed, had not Argyle’s name been mentioned ; as it was, they de- 
sisted sullenly from farther prosecuting their cruel sport, and left the 
ground, after remarking that ‘it wadna be mickle gude to keep the 
skeen from the hause of siccan a skellum.’ It would have been inhu- 
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man to have left the poor wretches to the chances of farther violence ; 
so the youth resolved to continue his protection; he consequently took 
them under his charge, and finally brought them to Kilchurn Castle. 
Here the woman died in about a twelvemonth, enjoining upon her son, 
who had not in the least changed from the wild untamed savage he at first 
appeared, to be always devoted and leal to the house of Glenfinglas, and 
especially to the cause of the young laird, who had saved his own and his 
mother’s life. The boy listened with heedful attention to all that his mo- 
ther said, and never left her until she closed her eyes in death. Nota 
tear did he then shed, nota sigh escaped him; but that same night 
Donacha Mac Ian left the castle and was not again seen for more than a 
week. When he did return, he was in the last state of destitution ; he was 
emaciated and haggard ; his clothes were nearly torn off from his body ; 
and his hair, always in frightful disorder, looked more frightful than 
ever. On being questioned about his absence, he only exclaimed ‘ The 
worriecow ! — the wraith /’ and avoided all farther explanation. 

The fact doubtless was, that Donacha, overcome by his passionate 
grief at the loss of his only surviving relative, and not wishing to give 
vent to it in the presence of others, had fled into the wilderness, where 
for a time he was in a state of phrenzy akin to madness. No farther 
notice was ever taken of this strange incident, and the lad soon recov- 
ered from the effects of it. He now attached himself to his young 
master, after the most devoted manner. Fierce and vindictive in his 
passions, the latter could always curb and control him at will; but to 
every one else he was the same wild savage as at first. As the young 
laird grew up, he came to have a pride in the relation which subsisted 
between Donacha and himself. He had beside a real affection for the 
lad, for never had he swerved in his devotion, or proved recreant in mo- 
ments of peril. More than once had he saved the life of his master by freely 
perilling hisown. He would endure fatigue, hunger, privation of every 
kind, in his service, while he continued as intractable and wild as ever 
in every other respect. The above account I obtained from Hubert 
Moncrieff, who narrated it to me in the words I have now written it. 

On the day when Glenfinglass was struck down by Vautrey, Dona- 
cha had accompanied his master to Glencoe. I remembered to have 
seen him near the old tower while the sport was going on, and he must 
have heard what passed between Vautrey and the Moncriefis. He left 
the ground at the same time that Glenfinglas started to find the Count, 
and no one saw him afterward. He came not to render his master any 
assistance, neither did he return to Kilchurn castle. The supposed de- 
fection of this strange but faithful adherent was a source of deep mor- 
tification to the young man, and preyed strongly on his mind during his 
illness. Suspicion would at times whisper that Donacha was after all 
a traitor, and in some way leagued with Vautrey or his servant; but 
as there was nothing reasonable in so idle a supposition, it was not long 
entertained. Again the thought would occur that Donacha might have 
fallen in attempting to revenge the supposed death of his laird, but this 
seemed hardly possible, considering his extraordinary strength and agil- 
ity ; beside, no one could tell whether Donacha knew of his master’s 
fall, as he was not seen near him at the time. So the matter remained 
in mystery, and some time after, upon inquiring if any thing had been 
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heard about the fugitive, I was told that although thorough search had 
been made, and the most diligent inquiry instituted, no trace could be 
found of him, and no clue to explain his absence could be discovered. 


Ex.ta Moncrierr !—thou wert indeed a bright and beautiful crea- 
tion! Looking back, as I do now, over eight years of existence ; years, 
some of which seem to have been ages, so eventful was their history — 
for duration of life is measured by events, and not by minutes and 
hours, as some suppose — looking back, I say, over all these, I call thee 
still as I have written it, ‘ bright and beautiful!’ Thou hadst more of 
soul than to an ordinary observer would be apparent ; thou hadst some- 
what less than would satisfy a deep, fond, manly heart. Yet that thou 
hadst not more, proved perchance thy safety. 

I hardly know why I have paused a moment from my narrative, to 
let my thoughts con over these hidden memories. It was a natural out: 
burst, and I did not restrain it. A few more weeks had elapsed, and 
my stay at Glencoe could not be much farther prolonged. After Vau- 
trey’s disappearance, every thing went on delightfully. The Earl soon 
returned, and seemed greatly relieved both that Vautrey had taken 
his departure, and that Glenfinglas was convalescent. Ella and myself 
soon became more intimate ; for a few days, to be sure, she was quite 
distant, but I soon succeeded in restoring her to good humor. Now that 
the Count was gone, and not likely to come back, I took the liberty of 
telling Ella my opinion of him with great frankness. 

‘Cousin William,’ said Ella, when I had finished, ‘I agree with you 
in all that you say. I believe that you are among the very few who 
know Count Vautrey, so far as he can be known. You were angry with 
me -— nay do not deny it — because I seemed not to heed your warn- 
ing; but I told you (have you forgotten it, and how abruptly you ran 
away from me just as I was about to confess all ?) yes, I told you, cousin, 
that you did not know me.’ 

‘And of a surety,’ interrupted I, ‘ you have afforded me very little 
opportunity to improve the acquaintance during my stay at Glencoe !’ 

‘Not so fast, Mr. William,’ retorted my cousin ; ‘ suppose I should 
now make you acquainted, in one grand lesson, with more than you 
could have learned by constant intercourse for the past six weeks, would 
not that be making an honorable amend ?’ 

‘Alas! not quite,’ I answered; ‘who can restore to me the loss of 
that same intercourse you speak of? Not Count Vautrey, of a cer- 
tainty.’ ‘A truce to farther jesting,’ said Ella; ‘let me try to be 
serious. Of late it has not been so difficult a task as formerly. You 
were kind, very kind, to speak to me as you did, and I was wayward, 
very wayward, to receive what you said so unhandsomely; not that I 
doubted the goodness of your motives; not that I believed Count Vau- 
trey to be a true man; no, no; howcan | express what I wish to say ? 
how can I explain to you why I should, knowing him to be false and 
hollow-hearted, permit him to be so much in my society, and allow his 
assiduous attentions? William St. Leger, have you never heard, in the 
description of the wonders of the East, of a serpent with glossy satin 
coat, strange lustrous eyes, with double tongue curiously forked, that 
shot out ever and anon like lambent flame ; a serpent, cold and glassy, 
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deceitful wit sseaiieianiies which in very wantonness—caring not for 
food — sought out the place where the singing birds raised their young ; 
and first lying quiet and motionless, then gently rearing his head till 
his presence was perceived, then swaying from side to side his bright 
shining crest, as the poor.bird flew round and round him in giddy circles, 
now uttering faint cries, now apparently attempting to dart off in ano- 
ther direction, but forced still round, and round, and round; nearer and 
nearer, to the fatal centre, until at last the poor creature falls fluttering 
into the very fangs of hertormentor? You have read of this: ha!’ ex- 
claimed Ella, with nervous emotion, ‘ how very to the life; how exact 
the similarity between this Vautrey and that same serpent! I can com- 
pare him to nothing else. Don’t interrupt me,’ she added, seeing I was 
about to speak, ‘till I have said all I was going to say, and then we will 
have done with the subject. You saw, I am sure, that I was not inge- 
nuous with you; you saw that with an air of candor, I was not really 
candid. When Vautrey first came to Glencoe, he seemed to select me 
as the object of his attentions. From the very first — what word can I 
use ?—— not hate, nor dread, nor fear, nor loathing —not these ; but I 
had, as it were, an instinctive, inward shuddering i in his presence, as if 
he were some lost malignant spirit, going to and fro upon the earth to 
mock and sneer at poor humanity. And yet he was always so cour- 
teous, so polite and decorous, so interesting, nay fascinating, when he 
strove to engage the attention, that it was impossible to resist his influ- 
ence. Yet, while [ labored under the charm, I was nevertheless not 
deceived. Like the wretch who, oppressed with horrible visions in the 
night, has yet a dreamy consciousness that he does but dream, and that 
when he wakes, all will be well again. So I, though I was charmed, 
yet still abhorred, and felt a certain consciousness that I should one day 
be freed from so baleful an influence. Surely, surely some evil spirit 
has possession of that man; for it was not what he said to me, it was 
not his manner, it was not he himself that produced this fearful impres- 
sion, for in his conversation there was nothing directly exceptionable ; 
his manner was always decorous, and so was his speech. It was the 
atmosphere of his presence that disturbed and poisoned all. Do you un- 
derstand me, William?’ continued the young girl. ‘I know you under- 
stand me; for you have read this man aright. I feel freer and happier 
now that I have told you this. Thank God! he has left us; and yet 
if he should return, it seems to me that I should again be charmed — 
again become a victim.’ 

‘Fear it not, dear Ella!’ said I, with earnestness: ‘you are safe. 
Believe me, I had but little fears for you; yet I could not refrain from 
a word of caution’; and while [ admit that Vautrey is still a mystery to 
me, I am sure that so far as I have spoken, I know him aright. In this 
you corroborate me. Now T feel that we are indeed better acquainted.’ 

‘And now I feel,’ said Ella, ‘that you are beginning to know me.’ 

How buoyant were my spirits when I left my cousin, after the fore- 
going interview! Howdid my young heart throb with renewed joy! 
And wherefore? Why did my pulse quicken; why did my heart be- 
come animated by a thousand cheering thoughts, as I lefi her presence ? 
We had only an explanation — nothing farther. And although I have 
put down but little of all that was said, still it went simply to the better 
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understanding of each other. Oh! there is something in the lovely 
graces of early womanhood, that speaks of all that is joyous and de- 
sirable on this earth! I mean not the influence of a direct passion ; to 
the lover [ know that every thing seems to wear a charmed aspect. But 
I was no lover, Ella, in this way, cared not for me. Yet there was 
confidence between us; two youthful souls, believing in each other. 
What were ages of plodding, calculating, dusty existence, compared 
with the fresh moments, golden moments, which I then enjoyed! Just, 
too, before I expected to leave Glencoe, my real happiness was com- 
mencing. - - - Is it not alwaysso? Just when blind Man imagines 
that he has secured some certain lease of happiness — the curse, alas ! 
‘not causeless’— cometh, and he is miserable. Would this be so, if 
Gop was his Frienp ? 


CROCUS BURG. 





‘The singing masons, building roofs of gold.’—Hzwrr V. 


PrieRim! within the hollow of this oak 

Once hnmmed and glowed a commonwealth of bees ; 
And in all Honeydom there were no folk 

Of swifter wing or sharper sting than these. 

The waxen fragments round the fountain strewn, 
With more than Dedal artifice ywrought, 

Once formed the structures of their fragrant town, 
Which hung embosomed in this oaken grot. 

It’s name was Cxocussure ; ’twas built, they say, 
By Queen Iopu1Le, whose early home 

Was in a mountain-cleft of Attica ; 

Whence, with her bees, she oft was wont to roam 
The gean isles, in quest of flowery prey: 

And so it fell, one summer afternoon, 

As she led thence her train, each wing and thigh 
Clogged with the sweets of many an island bloom, 
Just off Mount Sunium’s marble forehead high, 

A sudden storm-gust blew them all awry, 

A thousand leagues beyond their native sky. 
Beneath their flight a waste of surges wild, 

Lonely and gray, the vast Atlantic rolled ; 

And o’er its waves no sail-clad vessel toiled, 
Whereon they might their gauzy pinions fold. 


But they escaped: a violet-scented wind, 
That blew from meads below the horizon’s rim 
Into this blossom-tesselated vale, 

They swiftly traced; a thin aérial clue, 

By their keen muzzles, in the trackless blue 
Of heaven detected; and they builded here 

A honey-mart, that grew without a peer. 

It’s cells and waxen magazines ran o’er 

With brimful floods of lucent yellow dew; 
The choicest sweets of every gold-eyed flower 
That on the earth’s green besom ever grew, 
With its leaves and scented buds expand 
Above the Tropics’ hot voleanic mould, 

O’er sunless magazines of gems and gold, 

At morn and eve by spicy breezes fanned ; 

Or Nature weaves it with less gaudy dyes, 

In monster looms, upon a colder shore ; 

Each flower-clad vale beneath the purple skies 
Its tribute yielded to their fragrant store. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Piea For Stupy: aN ORATION BEFORE THE LITERARY SocreTIES oF YALE COLLEGE, in 


August last. By Georce W. Betuune, Minister of the Reformed Dutch Church, Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia: Printed for the Societies. 


WE have read this oration, as indeed we read every thing from Dr. Beruune’s pen, 
with lively pleasure. Itsets forth, in spirited language, the meaning and uses of study, and 
its influences, intellectually, morally, religiously. We wish it were in our power to quote 
at large what the author has written in illustration of the influence which the love of 
beauty had upon the character of the elder Grecians. There is now and then a touch of 
wholesome satire, which will not be lost upon those for whom it was designed. After re- 
marking that no man is fit to be a student unless he has a heart for study, a lover of the 
beautiful and great in thought, stronger than any other passion, and an energy of will un- 


daunted by any encounter, Dr. BeTHUNE, proceeds to castigate persons of quite a differ- 
ent description : 


‘ THERE are those, who claim to be men of letters, and perhaps of some note, who follow study 
for a trade, and make books or teach out of them, as tinmen make or pedlers seil the most common 
utensils, but would in a moment fling aside their scholarship, such as it is, totake up any handicraft 
that promised better wages. Perhaps we ought not to scourge these money-changers from the tem. 
ple, (although our fingers itch for the small cords,) because they may be useful in a degree; Provi- 
dence employs the meanest and most ugly things; but, certainly a tinker or a pedler, who loves his 
business, is incomparably mofe worthy of respect, than men who, with such advantages of knowledge, 
appreciate it only by the pence it brings them. 

* There are those, scarcely less mechanical, who lose the end of learning by attention to the minutize 
of its detail, and see nothing in a classic but its words and accents. They will turn without emotion 
from the sobbing sentences in the last page of the Phzdon, to luxuriate among the scholia at the 
bottom ; or stop short in the prayer of Iphigenia, hanging on the knees of her father, that they may 
hunt for authorities about the suppliant wreath, to which she compares herself so touchingly. They 
too have their uses; but it is as stone-breakers on the highway of knowledge, or at best mere proof- 
readers, who, the printers tell us, are more likely to be accurate theless they feel an author’s neaning. 

‘Others, again, are feverish with impatience to shine; and since the beaten path is too much 
crowded by better men to allow them notoriety, they seek it in eccentric and venturesome novelties. 
Like Erostratus, they would fire the most sacred system to gain a name, and careless of consequences, 
abuse the gifts of Gop within them, to set the crowd agape. Such men are very mischievous, and 
the more so the more learning they have, as a skilful chemist, if malignant enough, would be the most 
adroit poisoner. 

‘ There are yet those, who eagerly enjoy the pleasures of study without any regard for the advan- 
tage of others; too intent upon learning to teach, and upon reading to write; absorbed from all 
thought of the living, in théir association with the dead. Gop has given them talent and opportunity 
to store their minds with richest treasures, but in miserly niggardliness they keep them locked from 
the world. None are wiser for their knowledge, and the FatHEr of Lights receives from them no tri- 
bute of praise. Heavy will be their responsibility in that hour when the guilt of neglecting to do 
good shull be measured by the means granted to accomplish it!’ 


How true, how benevolent, and how well expressed, are the thoughts which ensue : 
‘Our reason cannot act rightly, at least upon moral questions, except our hearts be culti- 
vated. We must learn from sympathy with our kind what our nature really is; and mark 
how our common passions, infirmities and sinful tendencies develope themselves in cir- 
cumstances differing from those in which we are placed. There is alittle world in every 
man’s breast, and his life is an abridged history of the race. We shall find much to 
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shock us, and, therefore, to humble us; but also much to pity and love, which will make 
us more kind. Weshall think worse of human nature in general, but become less un- 
charitable toward erring individuals; and feel more strongly the obligation upon us to do 
all we can for the removal of evil, while we are driven to dependence upon the grace of 
Gop for success. The best teacher that ever taught, took upon Hr» our nature, that from 
a personal sense of our infirmities in his human heart, which ached with all our sorrows, 
his divine wisdom might succour us according to our temptations. His example shows, 
that separateness from sinners is not seclusion from the world, and that although we are 
to come out from it, we must mingle with our fellow-men, to do them good.’ We had pen- 
cilled a passage or two in that portion of the address which treats of the deleterious influ- 
ence of too much animal food upon the health of the student, but we must forego its inser- 
tion. It is proper to add, however, that the writer shows no great reverence for ‘ those pre- 
tenders to be wise above what is written, who because their own gastric functions are as 
weak as their brains, would reduce all men to bran-bread and slops.’? The ‘ Address’ being 
admirably printed, appeals as well to the eye as to the mind and the heart. 


PRAIRIEDOM: RAMBLES AND ScRAMBLES IN TEXAS OR NEW Estremapura. By a SovuTHron. 
With a Map. Inone volume. pp. 166. New-York: Parner AND BurRGEss. 


AN unpretending and very pleasant little volume we have found this to be. It is full 
of information and incident, and the style is gossipping, lively and natural. At a moment 
when Texas is in almost every body’s mouth, we cannot doubt that a work which de- 
scribes with a free and graphic pen its external and internal condition; its scenery, its 
inhabitants, its ‘ manners, modes and customs,’ will be welcomed by g great number of 
readers. Asa specimen of our author’s manner, we subjoin a brief sketch of the melan- 
choly change which has come over Nacogdoches, in a saltatory point of view : 


‘THERE was formerly a Catholic Church and garrison here, but they have both met with the for- 
tune of war, and are now invisible. The population till lately was composed chiefly of Mexicans 
and Indians, who are both filthy and effeminate, and whose flimsy wigwams and mud cabins seem 
scarcely a shelter from the scorching sun or drenching rain. 

‘The fandango, a kind of Spanish dance, is here a universal amusement among the Creoles, as 
well 2s monté, a game of cards, of which the old and young of both sexes are very fond. They play 
and dance all night, and for a siesta they sleep away the ensuing day. ‘They sleep with the sun 
and wake with the moon.’ 

‘The love of daucing I believe is universal with the Mexican women, and it is one of the last plea- 
sures they willingly renounce. During the false alarm in this neighborhood, when most of the in- 
habitants fled for succour and for safety toward the United States, a young and interesting Creole 
was seen mounted upon her palfrey, making all possible haste to escape from the village. She mani- 
fested no alarm, but with a sigh of regret pointed toward her desolate cabin, and gazed 


‘As she used to gaze 
On the magnificent stars and skies 
Of ber own land, in happier days.’ 


And when asked by some of our company who passed her if the enemy was near, she sighed again 
as from the bottom of her heart, and with the most desponding countenance imaginable exclaimed, 
‘Ah! Sefiors, Fandango nomore!’ Thus realizing and exhibiting a desolation of heart and soul in 
perfect consonance with the lament in Childe Harold: 


‘No more beneath soft eve’s consenting star 
Fandango twirls his jocund castinet; 
Ab, monarchs! could ye taste the mirth ye mar, 
Not in the toils of glory would ye fret; 

The hoarse, dull drum would sleep, and man be happy yet.’’ 


‘It was only the summer previous that I had found the inhabitants of Nacogdoches wildly gay 
and enthusiastic at some important and interesting news which had just reached them from tke army. 
The drums were beating and the banners of liberty and independence unfurled and waving in the 
public square.’ 

Who can appreciate the force of the grief which gnawed at that poor damsel’s heart, 
when she exclaimed, in bitterness of spirit, ‘ Fandango no more! — fandango no more !’ 
The thought is too affecting, and we close the volume which contains it; yet not without 
commending the work to the attention of our readers, as one well calculated to reward 
perusal. 
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History or WromnG, In A Sentes or Letrers, from Cuartes Mrnrr, to his son, Witttam 

Miner, Esq. Inone volume. pp. 490, with a copious Appendix. Philadelphia: J. Crissy. 

From this time forward, the work before us will be considered as a standard history of 
the interesting region and stirring events of which it treats. There was no man in America 
so well qualified as Mr. Miner for the trust he has discharged with so much fidelity, and 
such honor to himself. Mr. Miner came to Pennsylvania in 1799, a settler under the 
Connecticut claim; he resided in Wilkesbarre, as the editor of a public journal, for thirteen 
years, embracing the period of the.sharp conflicts under the Intrusion law, when the ser- 
vices and sufferings of the early settlers were inquired into, until the whole subject be- 
came one of absorbing concern, interwoven with the most interesting associations of his 
life. In researches the most untiring, he has from time to time succeeded in obtaining the 
most important facts bearing upon his theme ; and especially such as were recorded in the 
Westmoreland or Wyoming Manuscript Records, which he was so fortunate as to find in 
the possession of an old resident in the borough, who had used the blank leaves. Every 
page of this treasure,opened new views to the historian; and in this and other ways he 
went on, until he had obtained all the facts which time and death had spared, relating to 
the History of Wyoming. With small folded books of blank paper, he visited in company 
with his excellent daughter, (who although blind, was ‘quick to hear, ready to under- 
stand, sound to judge, retentive of memory,’ and like her father deeply interested in the 
subject) thirty or forty of the ancient people who were in Wyoming at the time of the 
expulsion. In this way communications full and free were obtained, which were at once 
taken down, and carefully examined and corrected at the time. ‘The incidents growing 
out of the Revolutionary war, the civil war between Wyoming and Pennsylvania, and the 
events attendant dW those unhappy conflicts, are described with equal force and truth, and 
in a style natural and graceful ; such a style, in short, as every one acquainted with Mr. 
Miner would look for from his pen. Next to the pleasure of crossing through the beauti- 
ful grove, and visiting our historian at his old delightful and most hospitable residence 
near Westchester, and conversing with him face to face, surrounded by his amiable family ; 
next to this never-to-be-forgotten pleasure, we count the enjoyment of reading our ancient 
friend’s admirable pen-and-ink narratives and graphic descriptions. We most cordially 
commend the ‘ History of Wyoming,’ (a well-printed volume, let us add, and illustrated 
by excellent maps,) to the patronage of every true American, interested in those national 
scenes and events which have been already immortalized in song and story. 


Tue Lrprary or AMERICAN BroGrapuy. Conducted by Jarep Sparks. Seventh volume of the 

Second Series. Boston: CHaries C. Lirrie aud James Brown. 

Tus excellent volume of an excellent series contains the lives of Joun Ripautt, SE- 
BASTIAN Rae, and WiLLiIAM Patrrey. The first of these was the pioneer of a great 
enterprise, undertaken by the French government for founding a colony in North America; 
and who sacrificed his life in an energetic and zealous, although ineffectual effort to achieve 
its final execution. The second was a Catholic and a Jesuit, who spent a laborious life, 
and met a tragical death amidst the ancient hostilities in Northern America between the 
French and English colonies, in connection with the Indians. His name and agency have 
occasionally appeared in our literature of poetry and fiction. The third isasketch of one 
who filled posts of duty which demanded uprightness, capacity and energy of no ordinary 
kind ; who was officially brought into intimate relations with some of the most prominent 
events and actors of the revolutionary period; and who perished in the public service, 
under circumstances of peculiar embarrassment and distress, The excellent printing and 
paper of the series are well preserved in the volume before us, which is illustrated by a 
very fine engraving on steel, describing the death of Father Rave. 
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OBSERVATIONS IN THE EAST, CHIEFLY IN EGypt, PALESTINE, Syrra, AND Asta Minor. By 

Joun P. Durstn, D. D. Intwo volumes, 12mo. New-York: Harper aNp BROTHERS. 

Dr. DurBIN’s previous work, ‘ Observations in Europe,’ led us to anticipate no little 
entertainment and instruction from the volume hefore us; nor have we heen in any de- 
gree disappointed. Our author has judged wisely in believing ‘that readers of a book of 
travels are not likely to take an interest in any scenes which have not impressed them- 
selves so strongly upon the writer’s mind as to remain distinctly in his memory.’ He has 
therefore excluded from his pages such portions of his journals as he found, upon reading 
them after the lapse of a considerable time, to have escaped his recollection. The brief 
descriptions given of scenes and incidents that left a permanent impression upon his own 
mind, will be a source of pleasure and of profit to the public. Although the reader may 
be disappointed if he looks for profound research, topographical or antiquarian, in his 
pages, yet in the observations on various questions connected with the fate of Christianity 
in the East, which are scattered through the volumes, sometimes interwoven with the nar- 
rative, but generally imbodied in distinct chapters, he may well assume that there will be 
found many important views that have not been presented by his distinguished country- 
men who have so lately travelled over the same regions. Indeed, a part of the ground, 
especially in Syria and Asia Minor, is nearly untrodden by American travellers. ‘My 
principal guide-book in the Holy Land, beside the Bible,’ says Dr. Dursin, ‘was the 
Biblical Researches of Messrs. Ropinson and Smiru. Their exceeding accuracy was a 
matter of daily surprise to me in my travéls through Palestine; and I must express a deep 
sense of obligation to such indefatigable and successful observers.’ 


AMERICA AND THE AMERICAN PeopLe. By FREDERICK Von Ravumer, Professor of History in 
the University of Berlin. Translated from the German by Witt1am W. Turner. In one vol- 
ume. pp. 512. New-York: J. anp H. G. LANGLEy. 

We have examined this work with sufficient care to assure ourselves of the justice of 
the remarks in relation to its character which are made by the American editor in intro- 
ducing the veteran historian and his labors to our countrymen, who are conceived to have 
a personal concernment in the topics discussed by the eminent German. ‘ His opinions, 
on the whole, respecting the institutions, the past history and the future prospects of this 
country, are in the highest degree favorable ; and whenever he allows himself to find 
fault, which is but seldom, he does it with evident reluctance, and with the air of a friend 
whose admonitions are wholesome, and not with the bitterness of an enemy. The com- 
parisons too which he makes between many of the American institutions and the corres- 
ponding institutions of Europe are useful and instructive. One virtue of his will not be 
the less esteemed on account of its rarity among writers in this country; and that is, that 
he has at least endeavored to make himself well acquainted with what he has undertaken 
to write about. He has also shown great and commendable carefulness in every instance 
not to violate the privileges of a guest by exposing to the world the confidences of private 
and social intercourse ; a proceeding which some writers on both sides of the water might 
imitate with advantage. - - - Although his anxiety not to decide on hasty or one-sided 
grounds, but to do justice to all the valid arguments advanced on either side, may some- 
times give him an appearance of wavering, it will be found that the principles of the 
widest liberty are every where adopted ashisown. The opinions which he thus expresses 
are not without their value in another point of view for those whose sympathies are not 
confined within the physical boundaries of their own country ; for they show us what are 
the thoughts and aspirations that now engage the minds of the foremost men among our 
German brethren. 

VOL. XXVI. 70 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Hoimes 1n ENGLAND: A Lonpon EpITION oF HIs Porms.— We have before us, 
through the kindness of an esteemed friend, the sheets of a new and very handsome vol- 
ume, from the press of O. Ricn anp Sons, London, containing all the poems of OLIvER 
Wenve.u Homes, which have appeared in any previous American edition, together 
with many which have not until now been collected. In looking over the work, we have 
been so well pleased with it that we cannot resist the inclination to introduce or recall some 
portion of its contents to the minds of our readers. We have always contended that inthe 
satirical, humorous and burlesque, Houmgs has hardlya superior among the highest of his 
fellow-bards in America. And we quite agree with him, in his argument for the hyperbo- 
lical, that a tendency of the mind which has been shown in all ages and forms, and has 
its foundation in nature, cannot justly be condemned by any reasonable critic, and least of 
all by the same judges who would write treatises upon the sculptured satyrs and painted 
arabesques of antiquity, which are only hyperbole in stone and colors. ‘ As material ob- 
jects in different lights repeat themselves in shadows variously elongated, contracted or ex- 
aggerated, so our solid and sober thoughts caricature themselves in fantastic shapes insepa- 
rable from their originals, and have a unity in their extravagance, which proves them to 
have retained their proportions in certain respects, however differing in outline from their 
prototypes.’ Before proceeding however to a few quotations from the volume before us, 
it is proper to say that Mr. Ho_mes, since a memorable event, which he has recorded, has 
never dared to task his readers too severely in one particular ‘line of talent.’ He once 
gave a servant a little piece to take to a newspaper, remarking that when it appeared 
‘there would be the devil to pay;’ when ‘lo! you what befel :’ 


‘He took the paper, and I watched, | ‘The fourth; he broke into a roar; 
And saw him peep within ; The fifth; his waistband split; 
At the first line he read, his face The sixth; he burst five buttons off, 


Was all upon the grin. And tumbled in a fit. 


‘He read the next; the grin grew broad, 





‘Ten days and nights, with sleepless eye, 


And shot from ear to ear ; . i I watched that wretched man, 
He read the third; a chuckling noise And since, ! never dare to write 
I now began to hear. As funny as I can,’ 


Notwithstanding this prudent reservation, we can bear witness that our poet has con- 
tinued to be more ‘funny,’ more irresistibly grotesque and droll in his fancy and in his 
style, than any modern poet, native or foreign, with whom we are acquainted. It is not 
hence to be inferred however that he has not excelled in other branches of the divine art. 
Sublimity is often his, and deep feeling; and mingled with and informing all his verse there 
runs a vein of strong common sense, without which (for truth is common sense) no man can 
become a deservedly popular author. But what we especially admire in the writings of 
Homes is the picturesqueness of his descriptions, and his inimitable ease and grace of 
thythm. In this he is facile princeps. Take for example the two stanzas which ensue, 
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from the well-known poem, ‘ The Last Leaf, and point us out more perfectly natu ral ver 
sification in any production extant: 


* But now, his nose is thin, *T know it is a sin 


And it rests upon his chin For me to sit and grin 
Like a staff, At him here ; 
And a crook is in his back, But the old three-cornered hat, 
And a melancholy crack | And the breeches, and all that, 
In his laugh. Are so queer!’ 


Amusing as these stanzas may seem, ‘The Last Leaf’ is replete with a touching pathos, 
which will find its way to every heart that is capable of feeling. As atheme for poetry 
probability rather favors the conclusion perhaps that a toad-stool would be considered by the 
million as inferior to several other things, if not more, that are familiarly known to botany. 
Mr. Hoimes apparently imagines otherwise; and he proves, we think, that he is not far 
out of the way in his decision; for he has certainly thrown a charm around the fungii of 
the woods, and the hopping ‘ lover’ of ‘the same,’ with his breeches of spotted skin, his 
tight jacket and thin pumps, which could not well be surpassed. But ‘let us on.? We 
harbor none of the unkindly feelings which exist in some minds against Old Maids. We 
think, on the contrary, and evidently with our author, that they ought rather to be cherished 
and consoled, in consideration of their neglected, loveless, companionless state. Yet one 
must needs Jaugh at such a picture as the following, simply because the good old maiden 
was unwilling to ‘define her position.’ She had doubtless seen the time, this excellent old 
aunt, when she ‘ was as good as ever she was:’ 


‘My aunt! my dear unmarried aunt! | ‘They braced my aunt against a board, 

Long years have o’er her flown, To make her straight and tall ; 

Yet still she strains the aching clasp They laced her up, they starved her down, 
That binds her virgin zone; To make her light and small; 

I know it hurts her—though she looks They pinched her feet, they siuged her hair, 
As cheerful as she can ; i They screwed it up with pina ; 

Her waist is ampler than her life, O nevef mortal suffered nore 
For life is but a span. In penance for her sins. 


‘ My aunt, my poor deluded aunt ! ‘So, when my precious aunt was done, 

Her hair is almost gray ; | My grandsire brought her back ; 

Why will she train that winter curl (By daylight, lestsome rabid youth 
In such a spring-like way ? Might follow on the track ;) 

How cau she lay her glasses down, ‘ Ah!’ said my grandsire, as he shook 
And say she reads as well, Some powder in his pan, 

When through a double convex lens ‘What could this lovely creature do 
She just makes out to spell? Against a desperate man!’ 


‘ Her father —grandpapa! forgive 
This erring lip its smiles — 
Vowed she would make the finest girl 
Within a hundred miles. 
He sent her to a stylish school, 


‘Alas! nor chariot, nor barouche, 
Nor bandit cavalcade, 
Tore from the trembling father’s arms 
His all-accomplished maid. 
For her how happy had it been! 
’T was in her thirteenth June; And Heaveu had spared to me 
And with her, as the rules required, To see oue sad, ungathered rose 
‘Two towels and a spoon.’ Ou my ancestral tree.’ 


In the ‘ September Gale’ our author laments, with irresistible humor, the loss of his ‘ Sun- 
day breeches,’ which in a high wind one day rode off straddling through the air, accom- 
panied by bellying shirts and flaunting petticoats. At night the ghost of his departed trow- 
sers, steeped with dews, and with a ghastly rent in ‘ their amplest part,’ haunts his half- 
waking dreams, All this is sufficiently grotesque, certainly, but the whole description is 
in admirable ‘ keeping,’ although the swhject did not happen to be. Quite in the same vein 
is ‘The Spectre-Pig,’ a ghostly tale, in the ballad style. The lines are very affecting, and 
in the hands of a humane person, opposed to the ‘sacrifice of dumb creatures to afford 
mankind animal food,’ might cut up into capital epigraphs to a great number of chapters 
on ‘cruelty toanimals.’ The ‘ opening movement,’ as the musicians have it, is solemn and 
imposing. Against the remonstrances and tears of his little son and daughter, the butcher- 
man slaughters with a cruel knife a gentle pig, trails him along the ground, puts a chip in 
his mouth, and hangs him on high by his heels, where ‘like some mighty pendulum’ he 
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swingeth to and fro. But mark what chanced to the cruel butcher-man, when he sought 
his pillow that night: 


‘He slept, and troops of murdered Pigs ' **Now wake, now wake, thou butcher-man! 
Were busy with his dreams; What makes thy cheek so pale? 
Loud rang their wild unearthly shrieks, Take hold! take hold! thou dost not fear 
Wide yawned their mortal seams. To clasp a spectre’s tail ?” 
‘The clock struck twelve; the Dead hath heard ; ‘Untwisted every winding coil, 
He opened both his eyes, The shuddering wretch took hold ; 
And sullenly he shook bis tail All like an icicle it seemed, 
To lash the feeding flies. So tapering and so cold. 
‘One quiver of the hempen cord, *« Thou com’st with me, thou butcher-man!’ 
One struggle and one bound — He strives to loose his grasp, 
With stiffened limb and leaden eye, But, faster than the clinging vine, 
The Pig was on the ground! ‘Those twining spirals clasp. 
*And straight toward the sleeper’s house ‘ And open, open swung the door, 
His fearful way he wended; And, fleeter than the wind, 
And hooting owl and hovering bat | The shadowy spectre swept before, 
On midnight wing attended. The butcher trailed behind. 
‘Back flew the bolt, up rose the latch, ‘ Fast fled the darkness of the night, 
And open swung the door, And morn rose faint and dim; 
And little mincing feet were heard They called full loud, they knocked full tong, 
Pat, pat along the floor. They did not waken him. 
‘Two hoofs upon the sanded floor, ‘Straight, straight toward that oaken beam 
And two upon the bed; A trampled pathway ran; 
And they are breathing side by side, |  Aghastly shape was swinging there— 


The Living and the Dead ! It was the butcher-man!’ 


The ‘Lines by a Clerk’ remind us of certain reproaches made in verse by some false 
English swain, whose slighted inamorata had invited him to restore to her sundry presents 
which in her too confiding moments she had given him, but which, ‘ for a consideration,’ 
he had left for a few days with ‘ his uncle ;’ among them a shirt-brooch, concerning which 
the ci-devant lover says, remonstratingly : 

‘Canst thou forget that cheerful morn 
When in my breast thou first didst stick it? 


I can’t restore it —it’s in pawn — 
But, base deceiver! there’s the ticket!’ 


‘The Mysterious Visitor’ is a capital sketch, in the ballad style, describing an uninvited 
guest, who in a faded bottle-green coat came in to college-prayers one morning, and when 
the students went down to breakfast, followed them into the commons-hall, where, having 
hung his hat on a peg, and his coat on the back of a chair, he displayed feats in feeding 
which would have reflected credit upon an alderman; and then, having donned his gar- 
ments, disappeared as mysteriously as he came. What could be better too, in its way, than 
our author’s dyspeptic vision of a comet, that ‘spectre of the skies:’ 


‘I saw a tutor take his tube ‘I saw the scalding pitch roll down 
The Comet’s course to spy ; | The crackling, sweating pines, 
I heard a scream — the gathered rays k 
Had stewed the tutor's eye: 
I saw a fort — the soldiers all 


And streams of smoke, like water-spouts, 

Burst through the rumbling mines ; 

I asked the firemen why they made 

Were armed with goggles green ; Such noise about the town; 

Popcracked the guns! whiz flew the balls! They answered not — but all the while 

Bang! went the magazine! The brakes went up and down. 

| 
{ 


‘I saw a poet dip a scroll 
Each moment in a tub, 
I read upon the warping back, 


‘I saw a roasting pullet sit 
Upon a baking egg; 
Isaw a cripple scorch his hand 


‘The dream of Beelzebub ;’ Extinguishing his leg; 

He could not see his verses burn, I saw nine geese upon the wing 
Although his brain was fried, Toward the frozen pole, 

And ever and anon he bent. And every mother’s gosling fell 


To wet them as they dried. Crisped to acrackling coal.’ 
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Our readers may have forgotten the trenchant satire upon two very plain portraits in the 
Atheneum Gallery at Boston. Both sketches are admirable, but the lines to the lady strike 
us as rather the most felicitous. We must close our quotations with them; regretting only 
that our limits will not permit us to set forth by extracts the great excellence of our author 
in other styles of verse, and on different themes. This we may do hereafter: 


‘WELL, Miss, I wonder where you live, 

I wonder what’s your name, 

I wonder how you came to be 
In such a stylish frame ; 

Perhaps you were a favorite child, 
Perhaps an only one; 

Perhaps your friends were not aware 
You had your portrait done! 


* Pray, did you ever hear, my love, 
Of boys that go about, 

Who, for a very trifling sum, 
Will snip one’s picture out ? 
I’m not averse to red and white, 

But all things have their — ; 
I think a profile cut in blac 
Would suit your style of face! 


| 

} 

| 

| 

} 

‘Yet you must be a harmless soul ; ‘Llove sweet features; I will own 
I cannot think that Sin That I should like, myself, 

Would care to throw his loaded dice To see my portrait on a wall, 
With such astake to win; Or bust upon a shelf; 

I cannot think you would provoke But nature sometimes makes one up 
The poet’s wicked pen, Of such sad odds and ends, 

Or make young women bite their lips, It really might be quite as well 
Or ruin fine young men. Hushed up among one’s friends !’ 


We take our leave of this very beautiful volume, with the hope that a similar edition 
may be speedily called for in this country. When quacks in literature are sounding their 
own penny-trumpets, and writers who have not the slightest real claim to humor or origi- 
nality are expanding their lifeless productions upon the shelves and counters of their luck- 
less publishers, it is refreshing to meet with such an author as Dr. HoLmgs; a man of edu- 
cation, of sense, imagination, humor and wit ; and it is always with pleasure that we com- 
mend the productions of such spirits to the notice and favor of our readers. 


Union CoLLeGE CELEBRATION. — We have received from our friend and time-honored 
agent, Mr. W. C. Lirrie, at Albany, a large and well-printed volume, of an hundred and 
eighty-six pages, containing the proceedings at the first ‘ Semi-Centennial Anniversary of 
Union College,’ in July last. It is replete with matters of interest to the alumni of ‘ Old 
Union,’ a host of themselves, not one of whom should be without a copy of the book before 
us. Among the speeches, we have read no one with more pleasure than that of the vener- 
able president, Dr. Nort. We annex an extract, imbued with a natural and touching 
eloquence — the eloquence of true feeling. Its delivery was exceedingly effective : 


‘Sucu an occasion as the present has never occurred here before ; and though it will again occur, 
I shall not witness it; mary of you who hear me, will not witness it. Then, another fifty years having 
sped away, other teachers will preside in yonder lecture-room ; other pupils listen to their instruc- 
tion, and other Alumni assembled, perhaps, on this spot, and beneath some outspread canvass, ex- 
change the fraternal salutation, and surround the festive board. Some of you, ye younger members 
of this joyous brotherhood, may be present; but J shall not be with you. Be it even so; the will of 
the Lorp be done! It is a consolation te be permitted to live in the lives of those who shall live after 
us. This world would present a more gloomy uspect than it does, were the race to perish with us, 
But so it is not to be. In the mysterious plan of Providence, though the individuab dies, the race 
coutinues. In this continuous flow of being. this perpetual series of alternate life and death, we have 
our appointed place. For this, let us be thankful.’ + - - ‘I have been young, and now am old ;.and 
in the review of the past, and the prospect of the future, I declare to you, beloved pupils, were it 
permitted me to live my life over again, [ would, by the help of Gop, from the very outset, live bet- 
ter. Yes, from the outset I would frown upon vice; I would favor virtue; and lend my influence to 
advance whatever would exalt and adorn human nature, alleviate human misery, and contribute to 
render the world I lived in, like the Heaven to which I aspired, the residence of innocence and feli- 
city. Yes, though I were to exist no longer than those ephemera that sport away their hour in the 
sun-beams of the morning, even during that brief period, I would rather soar with the eagle, and 
leave the record of my flight and my fall among the stars, than creep the earth and lick the dust with 
the reptile.’ - + + ‘What more shall I say? The salutations and adieus of this semi-centennial ended, 
we shiall separate ; but not forever. In a few years many of us shall meet again; in one brief cen- 
tury, all of us. Where? Beyond the grave, and on the borders of that untravelled country whence 
no message is sent back to earth, and from whose bourne no traveller returns. You will live and act 
when he who now addresses you will neither be known or numbered among the living. Soon the cold 
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earth will press upon this bosom, This voice, silent in death, will cease to warn the wanderer or 
soothe the sufferer ; nor will this arm, stiffened and werveless in the grave, ever again be raised to 
wipe away the tears of orphanage, or to distribute to the suffering poor the bread of charity.’’ 


A very fine steel engraving of the Union College Buildings, as originally planned, orna- 
ments the cover of the volume from which we have quoted, to which it must add, in the 
eyes of all who love their alma-mater, no small attraction. 


THe Drama: Park THEeaTRE.— The ‘ legitimate drama’ has flourished like a green 
bay tree, during the engagement of the Keans. Tragedy has found its fitting representa- 
tives, and the muse of SuakKsPEaRE has escaped scandal. The cant which ever and anon 
is doled forth in whining phrase of the ‘decline of the drama’ has been hushed for the 
time, and the full benches of the Park Theatre have borne testimony to the existence of 
true taste,even here in Gotham. ‘ Damns have had their day,’ and there needs but the 
occasional presence of real talent on the stage, to convince us that there are other vulgari- 
ties which have had their’s. Mrs. Kean has abundantly added to her claims as an actress 
since her last visitas ELLEN Tree. Somewhat in a humbler way, but after the manner 
of herown SHaksPEarReE, she first ‘exhausted worlds and then imagined new;’ or at least 
she won all the honors which the world of Comedy had to win, and now she is a most suc- 
cessful candidate for the triumphs of Tragedy. We never suspected in the gay, laughter- 
provoking comedienne, ELLEN TREE, the serious, deep, impressive tragedian that Mrs. 
Kean has become. Who could believe that the arch, mischievous Beatrice could ever 
assume the spirit of the ambitious, stern and cruel Lady Macbeth! In the stately Ion 
there was it is true a contrast to any creation of the merry muse ; but there was no suspi- 
cion that the exquisite comedy of ELLEN TREE would be overshadowed in the future by 
the thrilling personations in tragedy of the same genius. Mr. Cuar.tes Kean too has 
improved vastly since his last visit. His style has become more chaste and subdued, more 
truly classical, and more in accordance with the spirit of SHaksPEARE’s heroes. It is a fair 
presumption, although a most unfair pun, that grafting himself upon so promising a Tree, he 
should give evidence of the presence of its peculiar beauties, 

MaDAMOISELLE AvcusTa, after an absence which her many admirers thought long, ‘the 
charming Aucusta’ has again bestowed her sunny smiles upon us cold northerners. The 
balmy airsof France seem to have taken away from, instead of adding years to, her blooming 
face and fairy step; and although the ELusLEr has in the mean while astonished and de- 
lighted us, we cannot forget our early love ; the Peri who first taught us to admire the graceful 
witchery of the Dance. ‘Comparisons are odious’ to ears polite,and in the present case 
they would be unfair to both parties; yet to AucusTa must be given the palm of personal 
beauty; while grace, which is one of its chief components, may well be equally divided 
between them. There is a lightness so fairy-like in AuGusta’s step upon the stage, that 
one involuntarily looks for her wings. Her pantomime is truth itself; the very ends of her 
fingers speak ; and where action is so vividly graphic, there is no need of words. Of her 
first engagement upon this second visit to America, we have only to remark, that a gene- 
ral impression prevails that she has been shamefully sacrificed by the manner in which 
her scenes have been put upon the stage. In the old and nearly worn-out Bayadére, some- 
thing at least equal to its ancient appearance was expected; instead of which, with the 
exception of Md’lle Aucusta herself, and the venerable scenery, every thing has been 
changed for the worse. Neither singer, dancer, nor coryphée has been substituted that can 
in any way replace these furmer constituents of the representation. This may be all very 
convenient to the management, but it does not evince a very great stretch of liberality to- 
ward an old favorite, or much respect to the audience. The best evidence of Aucusta’s 
excellence is to be found in the fact that she was able to combat these serious obstacles, 
and to step up at once into her own high position, in spite of the weakness of her acces- 
sories; a defect which most play-goers do not sufficiently take into account. 
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We have not heretofore taken such notice of some of the later acquisitions to the Park 
boards as their merits demand. Of Mrs. BLanp,a sister of the distinguished English ac- 
tress, Miss HeLxn Favcirtt, it is not too much to say, that she has made, in the higher 
walks of her profession, during her brief residence among us, a most favorable and perma- 
nent impression. We shall take another occasion to advert more particularly to her correct 
conception of the meaning of her author, and the impressiveness of her style. Mr. Bass 
is among the best actors in his line at this moment upon the New-York boards. We have 
seen him in many parts, and in none to which he did not do the amplest justice. His power 
of face is remarkable ; his eye is like MeruisToPHILEs’, and one is always quite certain that 
he understands and feels the character which he is personating. He is an important acquisi- 
tion to our metropolitan stage, and we shall regard his career with no litile interest. 


Mr. Hatreck, at Home anp Asroap. — The reader will find in preceding pages an 
article upon the writings of our distinguished countryman, to which we invite attention ; 
and we would also suggest that the theme be completed by a perusal of the subjoined 
passage from a sketch which we take from the columns of a pleasant contemporary, ‘ The 
Evening Gazette,’ for which journal it was written by an eminent New-York merchant, 
recently returned from abroad, of whose ‘ pen-and-ink work’ in these pages our readers are 
not ignorant. It should be premised that the writer has been giving a graphic sketch of 
the cottage in which Burns was born, its early associations, present condition, occupants, 
etc., together with a description of some of the scenes by which it is surrounded : 


‘A sHorT distance beyond the cottage stand the ruins of Alloway Kirk, a small remnant of a small 
building: its two gable-ends still remain, with a portion of its side-walls; its roof and rafters, with 
every vestige of wood-work belonging to it, are gone long since into chairs and snuff-boxes. The 
* Bonnie Doon’ was near; the space between its ‘banks and braes’ occupied by a beautiful cottage, of 
exquisite form and finish, bearing the name of Doonbrae-Cottage, and covered with vines and sur- 
rounded with roses and other flowers. While walking around the ruins of the ‘Old Kirk,’ an elderly 
person approached me from the cottage, whose manner and appearance at once invited me to a con- 
versation with him. I soon found that he was the owner and occupant of the dwelling I ha: been 
admiring, and he kindly invited me in, which invitation I readily accepted. I found him asecond and 
improved edition of the good dame of the old cottage, in all matters associated with Burns; his 
rooms were filled with beautiful pictures and drawings of scenes and events reudered immortal by the 
genius of the past; and under glass cases were secured various letters and other papers in the hand 
writing of Ropert Burns. 

‘I told him I had come from afar to visit the spot. 

‘* Aye, mon,’ said he; ‘ many come even fra London.’ 

‘* Yes,’ said I, ‘and so have I, eveu from New-London.’ 

*He looked iuquiringly; and to satisfy him at once, I told himI had come from New-York, in the 
United States of America; and although } had visited many interesting points in Scotland, I felt that 
I had seen little without visiting the birth-place of Burns, Alloway Kirk, the Braes of Doon, and 
other scenes consecrated by his genius. 

** You came from New-York? — then you may have haird of Hatieck ? 

*¢O, yes,’ I said; ‘ he is a neighbor of mine; I know him intimately; and well does every body 
know him in America.’ 

‘Ye ken HatLeck !'—and looking at me with a mixture of wonder and joy, like a man who 
having just picked up a coin covered with mud, stands rubbing and looking at it alternately, to see 
whether it comes out gold or brass; ‘ ye ken HALLECK, say ye? Gi’ us your hand, mon, again!’ 

*I soon assured him of the fact; and accordingly he went to his library and brought me a very 
beautifuily-bound book, lately published, containing all the writings of Burns; sketches of honors 
paid to his memory, and filled with beautiful pictures of scenes and events associated with the past; 
and hurrying back to its first pages, * There,’ said he, ‘ look at that; there is not in all that book, ex- 
cept what Buans himself has written, any thing that compares with HaLiecx's lines on that ‘ Wild 
Rose of Alloway.’ Sure enough, there stood, in proud and merited eminence, that beautiful poem of 
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my countryman. I commenced reading it, and at every line he would make some exclamation: ‘Is 
na that poctry ? doesn't that warm the heart? eh mon? There is nothing like it, Sir, in a’ the lan- 
guage, sin’ the days of Burns himsel’.’ 

‘I had often thrilled with pleasure in reading those lines, when far distant from the scenes they de- 
scribed ; but reading them here, on the very spot, made the blood dance, to say nothing of the ac- ; 
companiment of Davy AuLp, my kind host, who stood by, slapping his hands, stamping his foot, and . 
smacking his lips, and fetching a deep ‘ eh, mon!’ at intervals. 

‘After accompanying me to the monument, hard by, and to the ‘ Brig o’ Doon,’ calling my special 
attention to the ‘ key stone’ where ‘Tam O’ Shanter’ just saved himself, but lost the tail of his old 
mare ‘ Maggie,’ and pointing out every scene and incident around, with all which Mr. AULD was as 
familiar as with his own fingers, I left him, and returned to Ayr, where I promised to wait for him till 
he had carefully packed up some ‘mementoes for HaALLEck,’ which he desired me to carry to him, 
and which pleasing duty I strictly performed; for as old Davy AuLD said: ‘Wha kens HALLECK, 
and does na feel proud o’ him?’’ 



































We have reason to know that kindred tributes to the genius of HALLEcK, and especially 
to the poem referred to by Davy AvuLD, have often reached our friend from Scotland. 
Honorable bays! — and long may he live to wear them! 


VicissIruDE: A ‘STRANGER IN A STRANGE Lanp.’— A friend and correspondent at 
Constantinople introduced to us by letter, some two or three months since, the writer of the 
ensuing notes. He had other letters, as we gathered from himself and the note of our 
correspondent, to a resident member and officer of the Foreign Mission Society in this city. 
Soon after his arrival he furnished us, at our request, with the ensuing facts connected 
with his life, and which were briefly alluded to by our eastern friend. We choose to let the 
writer speak in his own simple words ; remarking only that ‘ the writing’ was intended to Li 
apply to the American ‘ friends’ who might be disposed to aid him: ; 


‘My Dear Sir: I take the liberty to write this letter, to make known or evident to you, my friends, 
a few things concerning whichI pray you of your clemency to hear me. Itis perhaps known, my situa- : 
tion to you; that J ama native of Alexandria, converted from my Turkish parents intothe Armenian | 
religion ; and I was baptized in the Convent of the Armenians at Jerusalem, by a certain priest with- 
out the knowledge of the Patriarch; but when the Patriarch heard it, he being a subject of Turks, was 
very much afraid, and sent me to Cairo; and from there the Armenian priest sent me to Alexandria; 
and from that place they recommended me to an Armenian gentleman, to carry me to Constantinople, 
who was on his way to the same place with his family. When we arrived at Constantinople, this 
geutleman committed me unto an Armenian Archbishop, whom I knew before. This archbishop kept 
me long time in his residence. But when he appointed to go to Jerusalem, he being afraid to take me 
with him, sent me to Smyrna by the hand of a friend of his, who was subject of the Russian flag. 
This gentleman being educated man, and knowing the value of education, sent me to the Armenian 
school, where I learned the ancient Armenian, Turkish, Greek, etc., in the course of two years and 
half. When my situation, however, was spreading among the people, he was afraid, lest they would 
bring me into a great danger of secret vengeance. He being intimately friend to the missionary at 
Smyrna, sent me to the American boarding-school in Constantinople, where I, having been nearly four 
years, learned English, and obtained some useful sciences. I have a general letter from the principals 
of the above-mentioiied school. Being in danger all the time, I was obliged to leave that land, and to 
seek for another safer. Afterward I came to you, my benevolent friends, with a great desire of edu- 
cation, concerning which I pray and beg of you help me what you can, and thus you will help me to 
reach the desire of my heart, and to muke happy my whole life.’ 













He farther referred to two or three gentlemen, whose names are with us, who could con- 
firm, through letters from their correspondents in Turkey, the correctness of his statements. 
A few days ago he left for us the following note at our publication-office : 











‘My Dear Sim: I take the liberty to write this letter,to make evident to you, my friend, a few 
things concerning which I pray you of your clemency to hear me. It is well known to you my situa- 
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tion; that I have no relatives in this land; and it is familiar to you also that it is now about two 
months I was here in America. In this course of two months I tried beyond my measure to reach the 
desire of my heart, but all was in vain. Many persons, ministers, gave many couragements for my 
subject, and assured me that they would help me in it, but all in vain; and afterward they say it is 
impossible. I, however, determined to leave this land, to go back as soon asI can; because I am out 
of fund, and the winter is coming on —I have no enough cloth to put on. Therefore I beg of you to 
help me, out of your generosity, what you can; and if you have any benevolent friend, let him read 
this letter, and perhaps he also will aid me. 1 have waited long, and tried much for employment to 
supply this need, but it was almost impossible.’ 


We have purposely avoided mentioning the name of the writer, for reasons which the 
letters themselves explain, and which, in case of his return to Constantinople, must be 


deemed especially potent. The matter however, is before our readers, and with them we 
leave it, without farther comment. 


Gossip WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. — ‘ Here we are!’ as Mr. MERRYMAN 
says in the ring; ‘ here we are,’ at the end of our twenty-sixth decade ; and on the first 
day of January proximo begins the Twenty-Seventh Volume of the Knickerbocker. We 
have endeavored to do our duty by our numerous readers ; and certainly we have no rea- 
son to complain of them. Our books show their appreciation of our labors, and we have 
from every quarter the best assurances of the increasing reputation of our Magazine. For 
this, we hope to show that we are duly grateful. ‘The next number of the KNICKERBOCKER 
will appear upon entirely new and beautiful types, in all its departments ; and we are 
willing to have our literary judgment and taste tested by this expression of our firm belief, 
that the literary matériel on file for forthcoming issues is superior to any which has here- 
tofore been so fortunate as to secure the admiration of the public. We speak ‘ by the book,’ 
or rather by our port-folios, and ‘do know that to be true, whereof we speak.’ But our 
readers shall judge, when they ‘shall see what they shall see.’ - - - AmonG our imported 
musical wonders, the pianist LEorpotp De MEYER is considered to stand preéminent. He 
has for some time past divided the public attention in Europe with THatsera, Listz and 
Dreyscuock. Opinion has been alternating from one to the other, but the preéminence 
bas not been awarded definitely to either; each having some distinctive admirable power 
peculiar to himseif. The many with us who hear De Meyer, discourse chiefly of his 
wonderful power of producing tone from the piano, and the rapid passing to and fro of 
either hand ; but a most competent musical critic, ina note to the Eprror, says: ‘ We 
consider the crowning excellence of his performance to be his cantalile movements. In 
these he displays all the powers of the mechanician and all the mind of the musician. 
These movements are by far the most beautiful portions of his compositions ; and the lovely 
forms which the exuberance of his imagination supplies with a rapidity quite astonishing, 
are made to live and breathe beneath his magic touch. They form indeed a tone-poem of 
ravishing beauty, and affect the feelings as sensibly by their passionate fervor, sustained 
sentiment, and speaking pathos, as the most eloquent language of the inspired poets. We 
do not mean,’ continues our correspondent, ‘ to undervalue his marvellous executive ability, 
for the reason that it exceeds all that we ever imagined of manual rapidity, certainty and 
power ; but we have pointed out in brief that portion of his performance which struck us 
as his most remarkable beauty, and which will, we are confident, become to the public the 
most attractive feature in his playing. This will affect the heart and satisfy the intellect; 
the other is a theme for wonder, which invariably diminishes as it becomes familiar.” We 
quite agree with our correspondent in his closing remarks. We ourselves have heard Dr 
MEYER in several of his varied performances ; and while his ‘ adagio passages’ touched 
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the ‘deep well of feeling,’ his ‘ marvellous executive ability’ on one or two occasions almost 
overwhelmed us, until his ‘tiger-strokes’ ceased, and 
‘ Silence like a poultice came, 
To heal the wounded ear.’ 

By the by, let us observe here, that no where does one encounter so much ridiculous 
affectation of enjoyment, as at the performances of some eminent musical foreigner, whom 
it may be the reigning fashion to admire. It is an undoubted fact also, that those who 
feel and enjoy the least, pretend to the most ecstatic delight. And this is so transparent, 
that we begin to think with MarvitLe, once a distinguished musical professor at the 
French capital, that the power of music may be less real than imaginary: ‘If there were 
not something ‘ genteel’ in the entertainment, I doubt whether there would be half so 
many who seem to enjoy it. It moves the passions of some, perhaps; but as soon as it 
ceases, nay oftentimes before, ennui seems to prevail, and nothing is left for the mind. 
Being in the country one day, I hada mind to ascertain whether beasts, as has often been 
said of them, take any pleasure in music. While my companion was playing upon his 
violin, I considered attentively a cat, a dog, a horse, an ass, a deer, some cows, some little 
birds, and a cock and hens, which were in the park below the window where we stood. 
The cat paid no regard to the music, and to judge by his physiognomy he would have 
given all the symphonies in the world fora mouse ; he stretched himself out in the sun and 
went to sleep. The horse stopped short before the window, and as he was grazing, he 
raised his head from time to time: the dog sat him down like a monkey, fixing his eyes 
steadfastly on the musician, and continued a long time in the same posture, with the air and 
attitude of a connoisseur. The ass took no notice of us at all, but kept on munching his 
thistles very demurely. The deer set up his large ears, and seemed to be extremely atten- 
tive. The cows gave us one look, and then marched off. The little birds in a cage and 
on the trees strained their throats, and sang with the utmost eagerness; while the cock 
minded nothing but the hens, and the hens busied themselves in scratching the dung-hill. 
Imagine these creatures to be human, and you will have no bad representation of one of 
our politest assemblies at an elaborate musical performance.’ - - - WE shall have some- 
thing to say in our next of three or four of our artists, whose studios we have lately had the 
pleasure to visit. Inman, the chief, has recently completed an admirable painting, called 
‘ October Afternoon,’ which is brim full of poetry. Jarvis, following close upon the repu- 
tation of his father, has been doing himself and distinguished sitters great justice ; our friend 
Eu .iort, with his true and facile pencil, is by no means in the back-ground ; and GeorGE 
Harvey is emulating the best of his compeers. Public servants, are these, and they must 
not be lost sight of. - - - We do notuurselves admire, although our readers perhaps might, 
as our correspondent ‘ B. D. Y.’ hints, the story of ‘ The Mathematical Infant.’ Such pre- 
cocity in any thing ‘ will not and cannot come to good.’ Apropes of this, there ‘ comes us 
up’ the following from WALPOLK, concerning one JEDEDIAH Buxton, a man possessed of 
a very singular faculty of memory: ‘ A gentleman was mentioning his having been sent 
up to London, from where he lived, to see Garrick act. When he went back into the 
country, he was asked what he thought of the player and the play. ‘Oh!’ he said, ‘ he 
did not know ; he had only seen a little man strut about the stage, and repeat seven thou- 
sand nine hundred and fifty-six words.’ We all Jaughed at this, but a person in one cor- 
ner of the room, holding one hand to his forehead, and seemingly mightily delighted, called 
out, ‘ Ay, indeed! And pray, was he found to be correct?’ This was the supererrogation 
of literal matter-of-fact curiosity. JxpEDIAH Bux ToN’s counting the number of words was 
idle enough; but here wa8a fellow who wanted some one to count them over again to see 
that he was correct. ‘The force of dulness could no farther go!’’- - - You may as 
well make up your mind, reader, to be deeply moved; for violently affected we cannot 
doubt you will be, when you come to peruse a poem of some seventy-five stanzas which 
has been sent us for publication by an obliging correspondent. But donot fancy, for a mo- 
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ment, that we are going to favor you with the precious production all at once. ‘ Not a bit 
of it!’ We shall give you a score or so only of verses now, reserving the rest for an occa- 
sional bonne-bouche hereafter. Oh! but it is rich, though, this ‘ Poem composed on the Death 
of Miss Adeline Cobb, who was killed by Lightning, by her friend Nancy Hinks!’ Take out 


your pocket-handkerchiefs, and ‘ hursh !’ 


Come all good people far and near, 
Listen awhile and you shull hear; 
Attention give while I relate 

The worthy Adeliue’s dreadful fate. 


It was in Conesus, that flourishing town, 
All iu the county of Livingston, 

The dreadful fate that her befel, 

It rends my heart the fact to tell. 


This worthy lady in schoo] was placed, 

In which employment she seemed well pleased ; 
Great satisfuction did she give 

Unto the district where she lived. 


She made her sister's house her home, 
On Saturday evening there she come ; 
Ou Suuday she to meeting went, 

And returned home in sweet content. 


It was eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, 
It seems the Lord he did design 

One for to take out of that town, 

And determined she should be the one. 


Tt was on the thirty-first of May 
That Adeline was taken away ; 
The monster Death he did appear, 
Aud took her in a flame of fire. 


Gop did command the clouds to rise, 
Which seemed to darken all the skies ; 
The roliing thunder pealed on the ear, 
And forked lightuings pierced the air. 


While on the earth the rain did shower, 
It seemed to show the Almighty power ; 
But in that He made greater display 

In taking Adeline away. 


That instant did it thunder loud ; 

The electric fluid from the cloud 
Instantly struck the house-top then, 
And split the ridge-pole from end to end. 


Then taking a downward course, 

It seemed to run with impetuous force 
Vatil it came to a cross-cut saw, 
Which Adeline set just below. 
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Having no mineral substance then, 
It quickly dropped off from the end, 
Which gave her head the fatal blow, 
And thus across the room did go. 


She instantly did then expire, 

Her clothes on her were set on fire ; 
The fluid ran from head to foot, 

And found a passage through her boot. 


Iler gown it did of silk consist, 
Likewise asilk dress handkerchief, 
They wre now plainly to be seen, 
Witnessed by mauy they have been. 


Her combs which she had in her hair, 

In pieces flew ivto the air; 

But seemed to be all scattered round, 

As many of them sincw have been found. 


That noble youth was setting by her, 

He shared the fate of eleciric fire; 

Those in the room thought both were dead, 
Took them and laid them on the bed. 


A ball of fire it doth appear 

Ip size like a small! meteor, 

But far brighter resplendent light, 

No human eye could behold the sight. 


Now the combustibles which broke 
Did fill the room with fire and smoke ; 
The fire did fly ten thousand ways, 
But still it did not seem to blaze. 


The windows they were busted out, 
In a thousand pieces flew about, 

As if they did not wish to view 

The inmate’s hearts so filled with wo. 


At length a youth made his escape, 

The dreadful fate for to relate ; 

The veighbors they came flocking there, 
To drop the sympathizing tear. 


But oh! the sight when they came there ! 
To see Adeline so youvg and fair ; 

The sight of her each heart doth rend, 
For Adeline had many a friend, 


We close the scene at this point for the present. ‘Thus bad begins, but worse remains 
behind.’ Youshall see anon. - - - WHat a pudder our last number has created among two 
or three inferior members of the small ‘ Mutual Admiration Society,’ who for ‘ mutual’ 
ends swear just now by the author of ‘ Puffer Hopkins’ and ‘Great Abel,’ but usually by 
each other reciprocally! The Fidus-Achates of the ‘ great’ author, in a communication in 
the ‘ Evening Mirror,’ regrets the KNICKERBOCKER’S ‘ attacks upon our best writers,” in- 
cluding especially the author of ‘ Puffer Hopkins’ and ‘ Big Abel ;’ and after some equally 
elaborate and weak demonstrations of oppugnation to our literary opinions in general, pro- 
nounces them of ‘ no sort of consequence.’ In the ‘ Morning News’ the same commentator 
complains of our notice of ‘ Big Abel’ as ‘a departure from common decency, purporting 
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to be acriticism ;’ but says it ‘ can do no injury to the book ;’ such ‘ treatment is to be con- 
sidered as of no importance ;’ that we should not meddle with ‘ good men whom we can- 
not understand ;’ (meaning the author of ‘ Big Abel,’ and who can understand him, we 
should like to know !) — adding also, that if it were not for the ‘ Editor’s Table,’ which is 
always a great bore, and quite unreadable, he could peruse monthly many things in the 
KNICKERBOCKER With considerable pleasure. Probably it is the same writer who adopts 
or dictates kindred ‘ reasoning’ with the foregoing, in a weekly journal now living ; a print 
which in one number deems the KNICKERBOCKER ‘ utterly beneath notice and beneath 
contempt,’ and in a succeeding issue, in a communication replete with what SHAKSPEARE 
calls ‘a sad humor,’ a species of fun born of mortification, contends that the censure of 
this Magazine has been and is of the greatest service to the parties condemned! Our 
‘complainants’ then, instead of being so very wroth with us, should thank us; in lieu of 
which, the ungrateful varlets pile up opprobrious words against us, simply for favoring their 
interests! But, irony apart, we look upon all this fuming with ‘a still smile ;’ yet as there 
may be some among our readers who do not know that a new dynasty has been established 
in the American Republic of Letters, for their enlightenment in part, and in part to justify 
ourselves from the serious charge of uttering slanderous words against the Corypheus of 
‘ Young America,’ we must needs waste a leaf or two of our Magazine, which might cer- 
tainly be filled with better matter. It is generally known among the readers of magazines 
and the advertisements of newspapers, that the ‘ Works’ of a gentleman bearing the name 
of ConnELivus Marruews have been from time to time, during the past eight or nine 
years, offered for sale by different publishers; but we believe that no publisher has ever 
advertised more than one specimen of the gentleman’s productions. Mr. TrEveTT pub- 
lished ‘ Arcturus ;’ the LANGLEy’s ‘ Behemoth ;’ somebody, whose name is forgotten, ‘ The 
Motley-Book ; AppLETON AND Company ‘ Puffer Hopkins ;’ the ‘ Sun-Office’ ‘ ‘The Various 
Writings of Corne.tivs Matruews, with an introductory Preface ;' and lastly, WiLey 
anpD Putnam ‘ Big Abel and Little Manhattan.’ The chief of these ‘ works’ were sent to 
us, as We imagined, for the sake of eliciting our opinion of the same in the pages of the 
KNICKERBOCKER ; and in order to discharge this duty, we honestly endeavored to read 
them, and from the portions which we did read, formed an opinion which we honestly 
published, of Mr. Marruews and his ‘ various writings,’ taking the,precaution always to 
give sufficient extracts to enable our readers to determine for themselves whether or not 
our opinions were correct. It so happens that the press of the country, and the voice of 
private friends, not only justified our opinions, but even expressed a stronger condemnation 
in stronger terms, of Mr. Marrurws and his ‘ writings.’ We have certainly as great a 
regard for the author of ‘ Puffer Hopkins’ personally as for any gentleman, not a personal 
friend, who publishes books ; and we should be very happy, if he could or would produce 
a work which we could conscientiously praise, to give it a glorification in our pages. In- 
deed our patriotism would we fear blind us so far toward the defects of our own country- 
man, as to lead us rather to exaggerate than lessen his merits ; and if he were only half as 
good as Dickens, we should very likely think him superior. We believe that our readers 
will not charge us with manifesting any thing like a disposition to decry our own authors. 
Our sins all lie in anopposite direction. But Mr. Matrnews, it appears, has created a new 
dynasty of littérateurs ; and, as we have already hinted, the whole pack have been ‘ roar- 
ing us gently as sucking doves,’ in concert, over the candid and forbearing remarks on the 
* Little Manhattan’ in our last number; while Mr. Matrnews himself has talked in a 
mysterious manner about ‘ libel suits,’ and the Forcible-Feeble of a weekly sheet ostensibly 
or temporarily in his interest, politely informed our publisher that our Magazine was doomed ! 
* These be bitter words ;’ but as there is some sweetness in all bitter things, excepting a 
bitter cold day, as JoserHus says, we shall endeavor to extract all the honey out of them 
that they contain. The ‘ mutual’ admirers of Mr. Martuews profess to be animated by 
a fiery zeal for American letters, (Gop help the letters!) and to be particularly distressed 
on the score of injury sustained at our hands by the author of ‘ Big Abel,’ and other illus- 
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trious co-workers, in building up a national literature. But what a paltry opinion (rather 
an instinctive feeling) must these tremendous fellows have of the solidity of Mr. Mar- 
THEWS’ reputation, to fear its utter demolition from a candid review of his pretensions! 
Let his ‘ fiery particle’ be fanned into a flame or wholly extinguished by an ‘ article ;’ it is 
the lot of genius ; but we can perceive no propriety in the whole dynasty’s going out with 
him. It is heroic, we acknowledge, but not classical. As for Mr. Marrsews himself, and 
his champions, we can only apostrophize them in a quatrain from the ‘ Poems on Man in 
the Republic : 


* HELL not the quiet of a chosen land! 


Leviathan, obey the fisher mild and young ; 
Vexed ocean smile, for on thy broad-beat sand 
The little curlew pipes his shrilly song.’ 


Yes, ‘the little curlew pipes his shrilly song,’ and Mr. Marruews and his doughty 
champions will be all ears, no doubt, to hear it. One little curlew, hight the London Spec- 
tator, thus trills his last note of a song, the burthen of which is ‘ Big Abel :’ 

_ ‘Tuts is an American tale, whose drift, if it has one, we are quite unable to comprehend. The ob- 
jects of ConNELIvUS MatTTHEews appear akin to those of Dickens; and ‘Big Abel and the Little 
Manhattan’ occasionally suggest a reference to‘ The Chimes.’ ‘Big Abel,’ however, wants the pur- 


pose and distinctness of Boz; and wild as was the plan of ‘The Chimes,’ that of ‘Big Abel’ is still 
wilder. But perhaps the likeness to DicKENs is accidental.’ 


Perhaps so! Here is the closing note of another ‘little curlew,’ the personal friend and 


client of Mr. Mattruews, his admirer and reviewer, the Aristarchus of the Ladies’ Maga- 
zines. Surely his pipe may be trusted: 


‘Ir’s (Big Abel’s) chief defect is a very gross indefiniteness, not of conception but of execution. 
(What chiefer defect could it have?) Out of ten readers, nine will be totally at a loss to comprehend 
the meaning of the author! Of course, nothing so written can hope to be popular.’ 


Of course not. Butif ‘ Big Abel’ should be nursing any such hopes, he should stifle them 
at once. In works of humor, popularity is an infallible test. There is no other. -There 
is no salt, not even a brackish taste, in a humorous writer who fails of popularity; and for 
reasons very plainly stated by DryDEN, a competent authority : 

—— ‘Comic wit, 
As 'tis the best, so ’tis most hard to hit; 
For it lies all in level to the eye, 
Where all may judge, and each defect may spy. 


Humor is that which every day we meet, 
And therefore known as every public street.’ 


The ‘ Providence Journal’ —— But we won’t quote this ‘little curlew,’ because he 
hints some uncivil things of our friend the worthy publisher of ‘ Big Abel,’ and we do not 
hold him accountable in the matter. We have cited proof enough, and we could cite a 
greater quantity if it were needful, to establish all that we have said of ‘ Big Abel ;’ that it 
is an utterly incomprehensible farrago, or rather, that the only comprehensible thing about 
it is avery palpable aim to copy the peculiarities of Boz. A monthly contemporary says 
the same of it, and makes itself exceedingly merry over Mr. MatruEws’ imitations of Lord 
Timotny DexTeER, in the use of colons and semi-colons. The North American Review can- 
not be charged with hostility to American authors; but that respectable ‘ curlew’ uttered 


the following ‘shrill song’ on the appearance of Mr. Mattuews’ ‘ Various Writings, with 
a Preface :’ 


‘Mr. MarrHews has shown a marvellous skill in failing, each failure being more complete than 
thelast. His comedy of ‘The Politicians’ is ‘the most lamentable comedy ;’ and the reader exclaims, 
with Hippolyta, ‘This is the silliest stuff that ever L heard.’ The ‘Career of Puffer Hopkins’ is an 
elaborately bad imitation of Dickens; and must be ranked in fiction where *The Politicians’ stands 
in the drama. It aims at being comical, and satirical upon the times. The author studies hard to 
portray the motley characters which move before the observer in u large city ; but he has not enough 
of the vision and the faculty divine, to make them more than melancholy ghosts of what they profess 
to be. The attempts at humor are inexpressibly dismal; the burlesque overpowers the most deter- 
mined reader, by its leaden dulness. The style is ingeniously tasteless and feeble. He who has read 
it through. can do or dare any thing. Mr. Marruews suffers from several erroncous opinions. He 
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seems to think that literary elegance consists in the very qualities which make elegance impossible. 
Simplicity and directness of language he abominates. When he has an idea to express, he aims, ap- 
parently, to convert it into a riddle, by inventing the most forced, unnatural, and distorted expres- 
sions. If the thing can be obscured, he is sure to obscure it. He seems to say to the reader, * Can 
you guess? do you give itup? But then, less obliging than the maker of charades, he leaves the 
puzzled victim without an explanation at last. He studies a singularity of phrase at once crabbed 
and finical, and overloads his pages with far-fetched epithets, that are at once harsh and unmeaning. 
He seems to have been told that he has wit and humor and—sirange delusion! —to believe it. He 
writes as if he imagined thut he possessed the inventive power: never was a greater mistake. These 
qualities and these mistakes make his prose writings unreadable and intolerable. at least all the later 
ones. But when to the charmsof his ordinary style are added the attractions of verse, then the sense 
aches with the combined and heightened beauties. Most ofhis poems are deformed by harshness of 
versification, feebleness of thought, and every species of bad writing. Compounded words, never 
seen before, and impossible tu be pronounced, epithets detailed on service for which they are wholly 
unfit, figures that illustrate nothing but their own absurdity, and rhymes that any common book would 
die of, astonish the reader on every page. Had the poet purposely aimed to twist the English lan- 

uage into every conceivable form of awkwardness; had he designed to illustrate, for the use of 

eginners, every possible defect and every positive fault of diction; his success in accomplishing 
the object could not have been more complete.’ 


Why don’t our ‘ mutual’ complainants pounce upon the North-American Review for its 
bold heresy? It is quite as easy to pretend that that grave Quarterly journal is influenced 
by ‘personal malignity’ toward Mr. MartrHews, as it is that the KnicKernockeEnr is thus 
actuated. It is, in fact, ‘aseasy as lying,’ to assume that position, in relation to either 
publication. We need scarcely say, that we hail with sincere gratification every new as- 
pirant for literary honors that appears among us, and have always bestowed the utmost 
commendation upon the first efforts of young writers that our conscience would allow ; 
and even toward Mr. Martnews we extended early encouragement, by clipping, correct- 
ing and publishing two of his first essays in our Magazine, which he is by no means loth to 
acknowledge in his ‘Collected Writings.’ But after a candid examination of his books, 
We are constrained flatly to deny his pretensions to be considered an ‘ American Author.’ 
Authorship implies creativeness, but Mr. Marruews has added nothing to our stock of 
ideas; he has not given one new character to the republic of fiction; he has added no 
new graces of style to prose compositicn, not enriched our literature, inany department, 
either by his learning, his industry, or his imagination. There are thousands of respect- 
able gentlemen in this country who have produced books on various subjects, possessing 
far more originality than any of those published by Mr. Marruews, who have never been 
called ‘authors,’ and who would doubtless be startled to hear that divine term applied to 
them. As we utterly disclaim and deny the pretensions of Mr. MartHews, as put forth by 
himself, we also deny the right of the new dynasty of littérateurs, his soi-disant literary friends, 
to call in question our opinion of his merits. There are two things for which we applaud the 
author of ‘ Big Abel ;’ first, his choice of American subjects in composing his books, although 
his bald imitations of foreign authors make his merits in this respectof very little account; 
and secondly, his advocacy ofan internatiunal copy-right ;* although his pertinacity in obtru- 
ding his name in connexion with this object has done it infinite harm, by preventing influ- 


* By-THE-by, it may not be amiss to remark here, that there have been some amusing ‘ illustrations’ 
of the necessity of an international copy-right law by two or three of the new dynasty of littérateurs, 
whose pen-and-ink works are ‘ without demand,’ as the prices-current have it. These ‘minor’ com- 
plainants, who lament that their ‘book-making’ efforts are rendered nugatory solely by the want of 
an international cdpy-right law, are very justly rebuked in these words, by the ‘ Courier and En- 
quirer :’ ‘We dislike the prevalent cant about the hopelesscondition of American authors, American 
books are not now published for the first time, nor have books worthy of favor failed in general to 
receive it; as the works of Invinc, Prescort, Cooper, Bancrort, Kent, Story, WHEATON, and 
at least a score of others, can abundantly testify. These we regard as the ‘red-letter names’ of 
American literature ; and although we are glad to see the productions of some of our minor writers 
about to be issued we dislike the effort to hide greater and brighter names beneath their shadow, 
There is no ‘ patrioti-m’ or * family pride,’ whirh should lead an American to prefer a bad book, or 
one of mediocre merit. to a thoroughly good one.’ These are our sentiments precisely; for the ex- 
pression of which, when we have had occasion, we are denounced by one of the scribes whom we 
haye exposed, as an ‘cnemy in the camp of American Jiterature.’ American ‘literature!’ Pish! 
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ential men from giving it their countenance, as they naturally felt unwilling, in a cause like 
this, to play ‘second fiddle’ to the author of ‘ Puffer Hopkins.’ But enough: let it suffice 
to say, in conclusion, that Mr. Marriews has been so often, and in such a variety of ways, 
tried in the literary balance, ‘and found wanting,’ that we have no alternative left us 
but to dismiss him to the unsatisfactory notoriety or the enviable oblivion which awaits 
him ; for as an ‘author’ he can only pass without ridicule when he passes without observa- 
tion. - - - We count itnosmall pleasure to have been favored by an obliging friend and 
correspondent with the perusal of portions of a prospective college-poem, which in its 
entire state will not reach the public undera twelvemonth. We should be pleased to hear 
these lines applauded by the Vermontese, when they shall fall from the writer’s lips : 


‘In ancient times, I’ve heard my grandame tell, 
The girls were taught to read, and write, and spell ; 
Neglected arts! once learned by rigid rules, 

As‘ prime essentials’ in the ‘ common-schools ;’ 
Weil taught, beside, in many a useful art, 
To mend the manners and improve the heart ; 

Nor yet unskilled to turn the busy wheel, 

To ply the shuttle, or to twirl the reel; 

Could thrifty tasks with cheerful grace pursue, 
Themselves ‘accomplished,’ and their duties too. 
Of tougues, each maiden had but one, ‘t is said, 
Enough, ’t was thought, to serve a lady’s head ; 
But that was ENGLISH — great and glorious tongue, 
That CuatnamM spoke, and SHaKspeare, MILTON sung! 
Let thoughts too idle to be fitly dressed 

In sturdy Saxon, be in French expressed ; 

Let lovers breathe Italian; like, in sooth, 

Her singers, soft, emasculate and smooth: 

But for atongue whose ample powers embrace 
Beauty and force, sublimity and grace ; 

Ornate or plain; harmonious, yet strong, 

Aud formed alike for eloquence and song, 

Give me the English ! —aptest tongue to paint 

A sage or dunce, a villain or a saint ; 

To spur the slothful, counsel the distressed, 

To lash the oppressor and to soothe the oppressed : 
To lend fantastic Humor free’st scope, 

To marshal all his laughter-moving troup; 

Give Pathos power, and Funcy lightest wings, 
And Wit hia deepest and his keenest stings.’ 


‘ExcELstor’ js to be the capital title of a new illustrated weekly journal, about to be is- 
sued by Mr. Hewer, late publisher of the American ‘ Pictorial SHaxspearg.’ The edito- 
rial department will be in the hands of C. F. Horrman, Esq., author of that excellent work, 
‘A Winter in the West,’ the spirited novel of ‘Grayslaer,’ etc.; a gentleman well quali- 
fied for the duties which are to devolve upon him. Aproposof Mr. Horrman: Mr. Corne- 
Livs Marruews’ indefatigable critic-in-ordinary accuses us we observe in an evening jour- 
nal of having ‘abused’ Mr. Horrman in our pages. We need not say, that there never 
was a syllable to the disparagement of that gentleman or his talents, in the KnicKRBOCKER, 
if we except a passage in an extract froma scurrilous foreign review, which in copying we 
took care to characterize as it deserved tobe. - - - WE would commend to our young friend 
at New-Haven, who sends us the Autumn-Reflections on Human Life,’ these solemn 
yet cheerful thoughts of Appison: ‘1 knowof but one way of fortifying my soul against 
these gloomy passages and terrers of mind in relation to death and the grave, and that is, 
by securing to myselfthe friendship and proteetion of that Berne who disposes of events and 
governs futurity. He sees at one view the whole thread of my existence ; not only that 
part of it which I have already passed through, but that which runs forward into all the 
depths of eternity. When I lay me down tosleep, I recommend myself to His-care ; when 
I awake, | give myself up to His direction. Amidst all the evils that threaten me,I will 
look up to Him for help, and question not but He will either avert them, ot turn them to 
my advantage. ‘Though I know neither the time nor the manner of the death I ann to die, 
1am not at all solicitous about it; because I am sure that He knows them both, and that 

He will not fail to comfort and support me under them.’ As to the Departed, whe have 
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gone hence to be here no more forever,’ let our correspondent reason with the good Her vey, 
(in the true spirit of EmanvueL SweDENzORG,) in a poem which although old can scarcely 
be too often quoted : 


‘Tuk eye must be dark that solong has been dim, 
Ere again it may gaze upon thine; 

But my heart has revealings of thee and thy home, 
In many a token and sign: 

I need but look up, with a vow, to the sky, 
And a light like thy beauty is there ; 

And I hear a low murmur like thine in reply, 
When I pour out my spirit in prayer. 


‘And though, like a mourner that sits by the tomb, 
I am wrapped in a mantle of care, 

Yet the grief of my bosom, oh! call it not gloom, 
Is not the black grief of despair. 

By sorrow reveal’d, as the stars are by night, 
Far off a bright vision appears, 

And Hope, like the rainbow, a being of light, 
Is born, like the rainbow, in tears. 


‘I know thou art goue to the home of thy rest, 
Then why should my soul be so sad ? 
I know thou art gone where the weary are blest, 
And the mourner looks up and is glad; 
Where Love has put off, in the land of its birth, 
The stain it had gathered in this, 
Aud Hope, the sweet singer that gladden’d the earth, 
Lies asleep on the bosom of Bliss, 


‘I know thou art gone where thy forehead is starr’d 
With the beauty that dwelt in thy soul, 

Where the light of thy loveliness cannot be marr’d, 
Nor thy heart be flung back from its goal; 

I know thou hast drunk of the Lethe that flows 
Through a land where they do not forget, 

That sheds over memory only repose, 
And takes from it only regret. 


‘In thy far away dwelling, wherever it be, 
I believe thou hast visions of mine ; 

And the love that made all things a music to me, 
I have not yet learn’d to resign: 

In the hush of the night, on the waste of the sea, 
Or alone with the breeze on the hill, 

I have ever a presence that whispers of thee, 
And my spirit lies down and is still.’ 


Tart is a capital story of ‘ Frep’s, of ‘ Hopkins’ First College Adventure,’ but it is some- 
what prolonged in the narration. The best of the joke is, that it is strictly true. Let us 
jot down an ‘Orphic’ synopsis of it : ‘We went to steal some Spitzenberg apples from 
Deacon WILLIAms on the fourteenth of November. It’s a delicious fruit. Simmons was 
appointed captain of our party. Whatever he said, we were todo. What ever he did n’t 
say, we were to let it alone. That was agreed on. ‘ Forward, march!’ said he. We 
walked in single file after the captain, on the Schenectady road. Mr. Simmons loved 
* nuts’ more than apples. He did not do as he would be done by in this case. He despatched 
three sophomores in advance, with guns charged with powder alone, to lie in wait behind 
a hay-stack. When he gave the signal ‘Shake harder!’ they were to fire. The night was 
propitious ; no moon, but a ‘pretty considerable sprinkling’ of stars. The milky-way was 
particularly well lighted. Mars shone bright at first, but presently went, under a cloud. 
‘ Marte carebimus !” exclaimed the scholars, almost with the voice of prophecy. Captain 
Simmons said a good deal about three dogs, which alarmed Hopkins; also, that the Deacon 
was a tart man, and stingy of his Spitzenbergs, like the old fellow in WEBsTER’s spelling- 
book, who told the boys thai ‘if dirt would n’t do, he would try what virtue there was in 


stones.’ Hopkins would have retreated, but like many a brave soldier in mid-fight he was 
afraid to be afraid. All went well. We reached the orchard ‘in fine health and spirits.’ 
Nota creature was stirring. Notevenamouse. ‘ Hopkins, climb the tree! said Captain 
Simmons. He did so, having first taken off his coat and shoes. The Spitzenbergs tum- 
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bled down profusely on the lap of earth. Every scholartook a bite out of their rosy cheeks 
with the greediness of JEmmy Twircuer in ‘The Golden Farmer.’ ‘Shake harder!’ 
roared the Captain. ‘Bang! bang! bang!’ The hay-stack was turned into a volcano. 
Horx1ns fell down off a limb like a withered apple, plump! — tearing his shirt in the fall. 
He was very much hurt. He bounced about a moment like a chicken without a head ; 
then he ‘ fetched himself off,’ with one hand on his knee-pan, and the other on his hip, 
limping like TorTILLaRp in the ‘ Mysteries of Paris.’ His companions were already gone. 
The explosion set a dozen dogs a-barking, ‘making the night hideous.’ With great diffi- 
culty he reached a grove replete with swine, eating nuts. In his agony of fright he mis- 
took them for greedy dogs. Without coat or shoes, he clambered up into a tree, where he 
‘ took lodging for the night.” Yes, poor Hopkins staid there till early morning twilight, 
banging all the while his arms against his sides, to keep from freezing. Bare-footed and 
coatless, still in terror of dogs, he had not taken many steps, when he was so unfortunate as 
to fall headlong into a ditch of the Mohawk river. Presently he came to a bridge. He 
rammed his hand into his breeches-pocket, but ‘had n’t a d—n cent to pay the toll!’ He 
strove to climb under the bridge, in order to get around it, and over his difficulty, but it was 
‘no go.’ He told the toll-keeper that he was about to ‘ enter college,’ and to trust him ; but 
he ‘could n’t come it.’ On the green he trembled to behold a member of the Faculty ap- 
proaching. He hoped _it was not the President. Yes, it was Nott. Hoprxins, in the term 
of expulsion, left the place, and now teaches a small school in Massachusetts. - + - ‘ Simms’ 
Southern Monthly Magazine,’ it is announced, is to be merged in the Richmond ‘ Literary 
Messenger.’ The editor resigns his office in evident disgust. ‘ Its duties,’ he says, ‘ have 
been irksome,’ and the magazine ‘ compensative neither in money nor other reward ;’ and 
he intimates that it is ‘the last time he shall ever commit himself to similar labors.” We 
are sorry to see, in the number before us, in more than one instance, the Parthian arrows 
which are aimed at Mr. LonGFELLow, one of our most popular poets. Every where in 
this country it. is evident that Memory, that best of critics, treasures up and cherishes the 
effusions of LonGFELLow's muse. Of the writings of his detractors and sneering com- 
mentators, how much is remembered, or laid up in the heart? Edition after edition of 
LoNGFELLOW'S writings, in prose and verse, are demanded by the public; and it is The 
Public who constitute his tribunal. As to the ‘riff-raff translations’ to which Mr. Lone- 
FELLOw is said to have ‘helped himself’ in the ‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe,’ it must 
strike the sensible reader, we think, that valid condemnation of them should proceed from 
critics conversant with the languages from which they are rendered. We should consider Mr. 
Bryant, for example, or the accomplished editor of the work in question, good authority on 
this point. Mr. Loncre.iow has had the misfortune to be very successful, and he need not, 
and is happilyso constituted that he does not, regard the ‘natural consequences.’ - - - WE 
do not generally believe in the supernatural; but the following circumstance, narrated 
by a friend, has sadly shaken our faith. He had lost, some months before, a young and 
lovely wife. Returning late one stormy November evening from his place of business to 
his desolate home, revolving many sad memories, he distinctly felt, in one of the pauses 
of the fitful blast, that came burthened with hail and sleet from the north-west, a gentle 
tap upon his cheek, as if from a soft, cold hand ; and this little token of endearment was 
one of the many upon which he had been pondering, in thinking, as he walked along, of 
his departed companion. Was that a touch of a spirit-hand!’ said he to himself; and 
while he yet trembled at the thought, another gentle tap, upon the other cheek, light in- 
deed, but oh, how cold! startled him into an agony of undefinable apprehension. Again 
and again the same cold, soft touch visited his cheek ; yet there was no human being in 
sight; no sound save the fitful wailing of the wind of night. He reached his door, almost 
exhausted with excitement; and when he opened it, by the dim light of the hall lamp, he 
saw as plainly as he ever beheld any object in his life — the cause of all his fear and dread! 
The long black crape ‘ weeper,’ which it was the custom at that time to wear depending 
from the hat behind, frozen with sleet, had been at intervals flapping invisibly against either 
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cheek, as homeward he plodded his weary way. ‘Enoughsaid.’ - - - Mr. Cras. Hoover, 
an accomplished writer, whose pen has often illustrated these pages, in an article in a 
late number of the ‘ Christian Parlor Magazine,’ speaks thus eloquently of the amor-patrie 
which should distinguish the American citizen: ‘ Amid the eternal frosts and storms of the 
poles, not less than among the perpetual verdure and spice-gales of the south, the thought, 
‘This is my own, my native land,’ awakens a joy which gold cannot purchase, which time 
and distance cannot destroy. We all remember the historical fact, that it was found ne- 
cessary to forbid the playing of certain national airs by the Swiss guards of the old French 
monarchy, because so powerful were the emotions excited by those remembrances of their 
Alpine homes, that the troops were unfitted for duty. So when the allied armies were re- 
turning from France, after the downfall of NaPo.eon, and came in sight of the river Rhine, 
the well-known southern boundary of Germany, the troops of that country were so over- 
whelmed with joy that many fainted,and whole regiments were for a time paralyzed with 
ecstacy. Whatthen should naturally be expected to be the measure of an American’s love 
for and devotion to the country that cradled him, amid whose varied and multiform beauty 
and magnificence of natural scenery, beneath whose benignant sky and mellow and mild 
political and moral influences, he has received his training? If the Caledonian finds poetry 
and beauty in the stern wildness, in the brown heath, and shaggy wood, and beetling crag 
of his native strand, and the very thistle that proclaims the poverty of his soil is dearer to 
his heart than a crown jewel; if the Switzer hears music in the rush of Alpine torrents, 
in the roar of mountain storms, in the crash and thunder of the avalanche; if the eye even 
of the pale Siberian and the shivering Icelander sparkles when you name his country, 
nursery though it be of tempest, and darkness, and eternal frosts, what in reason should be 
the emotions of an American citizen, when he looks abroad upon the noble heritage which 
Gop has given him?’ By the by, one should travel abroad, in order properly to appreciate 
the many advantages of his own country. An excellent friend of ours, recently returned 
home after a prolonged sojourn in England; where magnificent wealth and squalid pov- 
erty, profusion and want, rank and servile condition, were in such marked contrast, that 
he was rendered constantly unhappy; this friend informs us, that when he neared the 
blue line of Neversink, and the American pilot came on board, with erect head and alert 
step. rolling a huge quid of tobacco in his cheek, spitting when and where he listed, and bear- 
ing himself like a freeman that had nobody to truckle to, nor to be afraid of, ‘1 could have 
hugged him,’ satd our friend, ‘as fair a specimen of the ‘ don’t-care-a-d — n-ativeness’ which 
indicates the unfettered spirit of ‘the American masses,’ as they call our ‘ people in England.’ 
There could scarcely be a better synopsis of what should constitute ‘ distinction,’ in a re- 
public like ours, than is contained in these two brief stanzas : 


‘I asx not for his lineage, ' ‘I ask not from what land he came, 
Lask not for his name; Nor where his youth was nursed; 
If manliness be in his heart, If pure the stream, it matters not 


He noble birth may claim. | The spot from whence it burst. 
I care not though of this world’s wealth | The palace or the hovel, 
But slender be his part, Where first his life began, 
If ‘Yes’ you answer, when I ask, | I seek not of; but answer this ? 
Hath he a true man’s heart ? | Is he an honest Man?’ 


Our esteemed correspondent, the author of the ‘ Pen-and-Ink Sketches,’ now in England, 
our readers will be glad to hear, will hereafter favor us with productions from some of the 
best and most popular pens in ‘that ilk.’ We wish our friend a pleasant sojourn in the 
land of his fathers, and a return, in the fulness of time, to the land he has left behind him. 
He is ‘one of ’em" - - - ‘JuxLtan (ah! the ‘ artful desaver !’) has but recently joined the 
great fraternity of ‘ young married people !’ Where now are gone his picturesque rejoicings 
over a newly-made father’s hope, which were ‘snatched up by the press’ from the Bay of 
Fundy to the Rocky Mountains? Our readers have good cause to complain of bis decep- 
tion ; and he owes it to himself, as well as to ‘ his friends and the public,’ to make his original 
proposition good. In nautical phrase, therefore, oh! decep-tive JuLian, ‘make it so!’ In 
the mean time, may the sun of Happiness shine round thy head, and the gates of Plenty 
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and Honor be always open to thee and thine; may no sorrow distress thy days, may no 
gnef disturb thy nights; may the pillow of peace kiss thy cheek and that of thy beloved 
one, and the pleasures of imagination attend thy dreams! And when years shall steal 
upon thee and thine, may thy age be full of pleasure instead of care ; not like winter, but like 
a fine summer evening, or a mild Autumn, or like the light of a harvest-moon, 
‘ Wuicu sheds o’er all the sleeping sense 
A soft nocturnal day !’ 
WE have been wofully berated lately by a correspondent of an evening print, for repre- 
senting a voluminous southern novelist as experiencing ‘the decadence of a limited sec- 
tional reputation.’ And yet we spoke ‘ by the book.’ Prices, supply and demand, were our 
data. Moreover, the very journal in which appears the communication referred to, did not 
hesitate to say: ‘ We doubt if the copy-right of all Mr. Simms’s works, (some forty volumes, 
itis said,) would bring as much money in America or England, as the ‘ Sketch-Book’ of 
IrnviNG, or the ‘ Norman Leslie’ of Fay. In literature,’ adds the editor, ‘ the popular man, the 
author who sells the best, who is read most, and oftenest quoted, is the man whom the people 
will honor, in spite of all the critics.’ We quite agree with our contemporary, that itis above 
the power of any single critic, or of all the critics in the country, to make an author popular 
who does not make himself so. - - - ‘Wat are you staring at Sir, may I ask ?’ said an 
imperial’d, moustached ‘ blood’ to a ‘ Hoosier’ on a Mississippi steam-boat, who had been 
watching lim as a cat watches a mouse, for some fifteen minutes: ‘ 1 thought so, by G— pb" 
exclaimed the ‘ Hoosier,’ the moment the other spoke ; ‘ I said you’d got a mouth, and I was 
vnly waitin’ to be sart’in about it, to ask you to ‘liquor.’ Straanger, what’ll you drink? 
or had you rather fight? Jdon’t care ad—n which, myself” The oddly-matched pair 
were left touching glasses at a crowded bar. - - - The National Union Circus, at the old 
‘ Richmond Hill,’ is now rejoicing in an artiste of incomparable grace and sustained power, 
Madame Macarres, from Astley’s London Amphitheatre. The house itself is extremely 
neat and well-ordered, and it is crowded with admiring auditors. We are pleased to see 
this establishment so well sustained, for it deserves the public favor. - - - ‘M.C.’s apo- 
logy of a ‘ bad pen’ is no excuse. No citizen, who by simply calling upon our friend Mr- 
Barnet, at Number Two Barclay-street, can obtain, in C. C. Wricgut anp CoMPaNy’s 
‘Croton,’ ‘ Maintaining Spring,’ ‘Back Spring,’ ‘ Minerva’ and ‘ WasHINGTON’ pens, a 
perfect substitute for the best quill-pen that was ever made, can have a good excuse for bad 
writing. - - + * Quips, Quirks and Quillets, by a Quill-Driver,’ is a pleasant mélange 
enough, but many of the ‘ concoctions’ are selections, we suspect. Howbeit, here is a good 
conundrum ‘ asked and answered :’ 


‘Wuen did Fruit begin to swear? 
When the first Apple d—d ‘the Pair!’ 
This is going back to ‘ the good old days of Apam and Eve’ in reality. Here is a capital 
thought, and there are not a few examples of its truth in this same growing Gotham of 
ours: ‘If some persons were to bestow one half of their fortune in learning how to spend the 
other half, it would be money extremely well laid out.’ - - - ‘ Whatis Learning ?’ writes a 
clever correspondent ; ‘I mean such ‘learning’ as one sees now-a-days assigned to men who 
boast perhaps of collegiate ‘ honors by courtesy,’ and yet who never prepared to enter, much 
less to leave, a college in their lives? A man may appear learned, may he not, without talking 
in long sentences ! — just as in ordinary gestures he discovers the fact that he can dance, 
though he does not get up on the floor and cut capers? There are certain American authors, of 
the ‘ secondary formation,’ so to speak, who not only make the most of every thing that they 
do know, or aequire day by day, in ‘ cramming,’ as it is termed, but who actually gain more 
credit by their adroit mode of hiding their ignorance than the pedant by his awkward at- 
tempts to exhibit his erudition. Such persons have their uses, if ‘ uses’ they may be 
calléd, no doubt; but can ‘ learning’ justly be predicated of them?’ - - - SEVERAL mat- 
ters intended for this department, with notices of five or six new publications, are una- 
voidably postponed to the first number of our new volume. 
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LirrraAry Recorp.—‘ Montezuma, the last of the Aztecs,’ is the title of a historical romance, 
now passing through the press of Messrs. PAINE AND Burcess, John-street, and which we think is 
destined to create what is termed ‘a sensation.’ The author has depicted MonTEzUMA as a man 
naturally brave, who in his earlier years had perilled life and limb in the service of his country ; but 
with the spirit of resistance which under ordinary circumstances would have brought forth every 
energy of his mind, and all the resources of his vast empire, in an effort to drive the invader from 
the soil of his beloved country, is mingled a superstitious fear that the gods of Anahuac have de- 
creed the destruction of his people, and the subversion of his throne to the white gods. This con- 
sciousness, acting upon his religious fears, palsies every effort of his mind, and renders him the 
willing slave to a designing priest, who, cloaking his deep-laid plans under the holy robe of religion, 
by supernatural omens and dark prophecies, which as the High Priest he alone can read, seeks to 
make Montezuma what history tells us he became, the slave to unmanly terrors, the imbecile mon- 
arch, who yielded empire and throne without one effort for their safety. There is an episode, a 
manuscript found by Taumputtra, the priest, in the treasure-vaults of the palace of the late em- 
peror, which is read by him within the sacred walls of the great Teocalli, to a vast assemblage, con- 
sisting of Montezuma, his court, Corres, his gay cavaliers, and the Aztec people, and which served 
to stifle the last energies which throbbed in the breast of the Aztec monarch. It is termed ‘The 


’ 


Curse of QUETZALCOATL on the Sons of Anahuac,’ and as a specimen of bold imagination and 
eloquent description will compare favorably with the best productions of the author, who is not un- 
known to fame. The work will doubtless be in the hands of mary of our readers before our next 
issue. We have also received our friend Gen. Morrts’s popular songs and ballads, in a neat and 
handsome miniature volume, which will be likely to disappear from the publishers’ shelves ‘like snow- 
flakes in the river;’ ‘Rambles by Land and Water, or notes of travel in Cuba and Mexico, inclu- 
ding a canoe-voyage up the river Panuco, and researches among the ruins of Tamaulipas, etc., 
by B. M. Norman, author of ‘Rambles in Yucatan;’ and fair FANNY ForresTER’s ‘ T'rippings 
in Authorland,’ a collection of that lady’s contributions to the ‘Evening Mirror’ and other jour- 
nals. . . . A FRIEND and contemporary says truly of Carey and Hart's ‘ Diadem, for 1846,’ that it 
‘is a beautiful souvenir —beautiful in every respect.’ It is of quarto size, and the engravings are 
ten in number, all mezzotints by Sartatn. ‘The Page,’ frontispiece, is after a fancy head by HENry 
INMAN, a highly finished and spirited engraving. The title-page is from a painting by Leurze, 
and is exceedingly appropriate, representing the good angel of the Christmas and New-Year sea- 
sons bringing gifts for those festive days. ‘The Homeless’ is from an original picture by P. F. 
Poor, an English artist. ‘The Momentous Question,’ representing a scene from CraBse’s Tales, 
and ‘The Heart’s Misgivings’ are all very superior engravings, and would do credit to any English 
annual, while they far excel the great majority of the embellishments in those publications. ‘The 
Falconer’s Son,’ and ‘The Fisherman’s Daughter,’ taken from LANDSEER’s fine picture known as 
‘Bolton Abbey,’ and the ‘Early Dawn’ from CrisTALt, are even still more beautiful gems of art; 
and there is also a portrait of the late Mr. H.C. Carry, which, as partly taken from memory, is 
highly creditable to the artist. The literary contents of the ‘Diadem’ are from good sources, and 
seem quite above the average of ‘annual’ literature. . . . Srnce their issue of Dr. DurBrn’s vol- 
umes on the East, elsewhere noticed, the Broruers Harper have published DENDy’s ‘ Philosophy 
of Mystery,’ a work of singular interest, comprising, inthe form of a quaint colloquy, a discourse on 
supernaturalisms, and all such occult and unfathomable topics. The work forms number three of 
‘ Harper's New Miscellany,’ a series full of promise and attraction; the forthcoming issues will 
afford some idea of its high character: Hoxtmes’ ‘ Anecdotical Memoirs of Mozart;’ Parort’s 
‘Ascent of Mount Ararat ;’ ‘Genius and Wisdom of BurKeE;’ ‘ Brown’s Life of Howanrp,’ etc. The 
splendidly illustrated edition of ‘ The Wandering Jew,’ is advanced to its fourth number, about one- 
fourth of the entire work. The designs are truly gems of art. The French are far in advance of 
us in the drawing of the human figure: they exhibit grace and vigor of touch, unknown to almost 
any other school of design. The Harrers are immediately to issue the literary and critical miscella- 
nies of Prescorr, the historian of Spain and Mexico; the announcement of which fact will put the 
reading public on the gui vive for something ‘relishable and savory.’ A portrait of the author is 
to accompany the volume. The celebrated French ‘Pocket-Atlas of Anatomy’ has just been 
translated by Prof. Partison: the plates are admirably colored after nature. No work of the kind 
can pretend to any comparison with it, in point of beauty of execution. The Harpers have done 
themselves honor, and the professional student a great service, by this liberal enterprize. A word 
about their I/luminated Bible, a superb work, now approaching its consummation. It is perhaps as 


yell to whisper « secret in the ear of some of our friends as tothe expediency of their losing no time 
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in securing the completion of their sets, or if they have not already commenced, to obtain a com- 
plete copy without fail, as the impressions of the first edition possess undoubted preference over 
the later issues. . . Amona Messrs. D. APPLETON AND Company's late publications we find a 
very charming little annual, ‘ The Rose, or Affection’s Gift’ for 1846, edited by Emtry Marsuatt, 
illustrated with ten highly-finished steel engravings, and replete with interesting and instructive ar- 
ticles, in prose and verse. The ‘getting-up’ of the volume is in excellent taste. Qarlyle’s Life of 
Schiller, comprehending an examination of his works, a new edition, revised by the author, comes 
next; and a capital work it is, as we have already had occasion to show in these pages. The book 
forms the fifth number of APPLETON’S popular ‘Literary Miscellany.’ The same publishers have 
issued a small tome, giving ‘The Masses and Rubrics of the Roman Catholic Church,’ translated 
into English, with notes and remarks, by Rev. J. R. Corrar, A. M.; and anarrative of the ‘ Ezplor- 
ing Expedition to the Rocky Mountains in 1842, and to Oregon in 1843-4, by Brev. Capt. J. C. Fre- 
MONT, of the Topograpical Engineers.’ . . . We have just received the ‘ Missionary Memorial, a 
new Religious Gift-Book,’ from the publisher, Mr. E. WALKER, Fulton-street; an elegant specimen 
of book-making; the design of which is to supersede the use of the inferior kind of annuals, which 
for want of a choice have so Jong continued in vogue. The contributors to this work include many 
of the most eminent writers of the country: they amount to thirty six; affording to asingle volume 
an unusual variety and strength inits literary contents. A work so efficiently sustained in its literary 
department cannot fail of general popularity ; and this is rendered doubly rare, by the fact that the 
work is splendidly produced, and illuminated by a rare and most effective colored frontispiece of a 
ship on fire from lightning. We recommend with pleasure this new candidate to the religious pub- 
lic at large, and to their liberal patronage. . . . Messrs. CLARK AND AUSTIN have only un- 
swered a general demand, in publishing the very beautiful volume containing the poems of Mrs. 
Frances S. Oscoop. We are glad to announce the work, and sorry that we can do no more, at the 
late hour at which it reaches us. . . . Messrs. Wiley and Putnam's New Publications embrace ‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield,’ Lams’s ‘English Dramatic Poets,’ in two volumes, and Hazurrt’s ‘ English 
Comic Writers,’ in the ‘Library of Choice Reading.’ In their Foreign Library,’ we have ‘The 
Rhine,’ by Vicron HuGo; and in their ‘Library of American Books,’ ‘Western Clearings,’ a col- 
lection of admirable tales and sketches, from the pen of our esteemed correspondent and friend, Mrs. 
KIRKLAND. We remark among them several papers which appeared originally in these pages, and 
were at the time widely admired. To old and new readers, however, they will be equally welcome. 
‘The Mysteries of Tobacco’ is the title of a volume by the Rev. BENJAMIN I. LANE, with an ‘Intro- 
ductory Letter’ by Dr. Samuet H. Cox, of Brooklyn, also recently published by Messrs. Witey 
AND PutNAM. It illustrates the nature of tobacco, its influence upon the body, mind, and morals, its 
illusory powers, its filthiness and its expensiveness; a pretty copious catalogue of evils, which are 
traced out in elaborate detail. From the same publishers we have a well-printed volume, entitled, 
‘ The Oath a Divine Ordinance, and an Element of the Sucial Constitution,’ an elaborate treatise on 
the origin, nature, ends, efficacy, lawfulness, obligations, interpretations, form and abuses of the 
Oath; by D. X. Junky, A. M. . . . Messrs. STANDFORD AND Sworps have sent us quite a thick 
volume, containing the ‘ Proceedings and Debates of the late Episcopal Convention,’ held recently 
at St. John’s Church in this city. The records are from the competent pen of Roseat A. West, 
Esq., who has embodied all that was deemed worthy of preservation on the interesting occasion re- 
ferred to. . . . Frost's Pictorial History of the World,’ embellished with upward of five hundred 
historical engravings, executed in the best style of art, now publishing in numbers by Messrs. WALKER 
AND GitLIs, Philadelphia, is a work which deserves the amplest patronage. It will be embraced in 
three royal octavo volumes, each complete in itself, comprising Ancient History, the History of the 
Middle Ages, and Modern History. The paper, printing, designing, engraving, and general execu- 
tion, literary and external, are of the first order of excellence. We wish the publishers entire suc- 
cess in their laudable and liberal enterprise. . . . Tue Views and Ground-plans of the Highland 
Cottages at Roxbury, near Boston,’ designed and erected by Mr. Witt1aM BatLey LANG, are cer- 
tainly very creditable to that gentleman’s taste and skill. The ‘Bute Cottage’ is a charming resi- 
dence ; so too is the ‘ Youle Cottage,’ yet we prefer the first-named. The ‘Glenn Cottage’ is certainly 
picturesque, but it strikes us as a little too much confused in the junction of some of its accessory 
additions. The drawings and engravings are excellent, and the typographical execution does great 
credit to the press of Messrs. BkRIpDGHAM AND Fetcu. We welcome cordially-all such works as the 
one before us. They are the results as well as the precursors of a present and growing taste in cot- 
tage architecture. - - - Mr. Henry C. Watson has assumed the editorship of a very valuable semi- 
monthly publication, entitled ‘ The Musical World,’ which will contain the most popular and standard 
songs, waltzes, marches, rondos, polkas, duets, glees, etc., for the piano-forte. The work is excel- 
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lently got up, and the two numbers before us contain several favorite airs, and two or three new pieces 
of music which could not elsewhere be obtained for double the price demanded by the publishers, 
Messrs. Homans AND Extis. - - + ‘ The Swedenborg Library,’ edited by Rev. Dr. Busu, and now 
being issued in numbers by Mr. Joun ALLEN, 139 Nassau-street, is attracting much of the public at- 
tention. We believe that thousands upon thousands, who have heretofore wholly misconceived the 
character and doctrines of SwEDENBORG, will derive from these publications new views of both, be- 
side obtaining from them many things which will give them a new insight into the spiritual world. 


The numbers are well printed, upon good paper, and afforded at one shilling per part.- + - ‘ The 
May- Queen ; a Cantata in three Parts,’ the poetry written by ALFRED TeNNysSON, the music by 


Mr. Wititam R. Dempster, has been completed by Mr. Ottver Ditson, Boston, in a style of ex- 
ecution in keeping with the excellence of the noble poetry and touching music which it ‘ arrests, and 


hands down to all time.’ Let no one, who can gain the oppertunity, fail to hear, once at least, the 


music of ‘the May-Queen’ from the lips of the composer himself. We learn, that of all the many 


popular pieces which Mr. Dempster sings at his concerts, none can compare in ‘force of attrac- 


tion with the ‘May-Queen.’ It has already reached an unprecedentedly large sale, and the demand 
for itis as great asever. ‘Go where the Mists are Sleeping,’ is the title of a vocal duett, written by 
Witiiam Srne, the music by J. Danret, The words are well adapted to musical expression, and 
Mr. Dante has evinced fine taste in the melody and distribution of the voices. It is accompanied 
in a masterly manner. ‘The Shades of Eve are Falling Fast,’ by the same composer, is a very charm- 
ing serenade. They are published by Reep, of Boston, and may be had of Messrs. WrLEY AND 
Company in thiscity. We derive also from Messrs. HomANS AND ELLIS, 295 Broadway, ‘ Pestals, 
or Prison- Waltz,’ arranged for the Piano Forte. ‘ The Shilling Library’ is the title of a weekly 
series of small volumes, from the press of Messrs. HomMANS AND Exits, Broadway. The three num- 
bers before us contain ‘The Mother's Medical Adviser;’ a ‘Description of Cotton, from the Pod to 
the Factory ;’ and a ‘ History of the Christian Sects; their Origin, Progress, Tenets, Rites and Cere- 
monies.’ This ‘Library’ promises to place a great variety of books, embracing art, science, history, 


and fiction, within the reach of the humblest family in the community.: - We have from the 
‘Daily Atlas’ office at Cincinnati, a pamphlet entitled ‘ Justice to the Memory of John Fitch,’ who, in 
1785, invented a steam-engine and steam-boat, planned, constructed and put in operation the steam- 
boat ‘Perseverance,’ of sixty tons, moving at the rate of eight miles an hour, in 1788. By CHarLes 
WuittLeEsey. It does no more than ‘justice’ to one of the very earliest of the pioneers in the 
science of steam; a man without education or property, struggling against adversity, agairist ridi- 
cule, neglect, want, and an accumulation of misfortunes, to perfect an invention which his age could 
not comprehend. - - + ‘The National Magazine and Industrial Recurd,’ published opposite St, 
Paul’s Church, at five dollars per annum in advance, and edited by Repwoop Fisuer, Esq., has 
reached its fifth number. It has been well sustained, as we learn, from the beginning, and is now 
placed upon the most permanent basis. The object of the work is, to develope all the great resources 
of the country, as they are shown in its Agriculture, Manufactures, and Commerce: and in addition 
to essays and statements on these great national interests, the subjects which it contains are diversi- 
fied by occasional articles on American History, Biography, and Literature; notices of Manufactur- 
ing Towns and Villages; Internal Improvements, particularly in Canals and Rail Roads; New Inven- 
tions of importance, and American advancement in the Arts; with various Statistical Tables elucida- 
ting the progress of National Industry. In the statistical department of the work, the editor has 
secured the assistance of Mr. Eywin WILLIAMs, who is favorably known to the public for his expe- 
rience and accuracy in researches of this nature. Our friends have our best wishes for the success 
of their useful and laudable enterprise. - - - Wer have before us a beautiful little annual, ‘ The 
Laurel Wreath,’ edited by the Rev. S. D. Burcuarp, Pastor of the Houston-street church, and 
published by S. ANDRUS AND Son, Hartford, Conn. The articles are entirely original, and by some 
of our best writers. The name of the editor gives us assurance that its pages contain nothing that 
is not calculated to mend the heart and improve the morals. The ‘ Laure! Wreath’ goes forth to the 
world with our best wishes for its success. As a neat and appropriate present for the holidays, we 
cordially recommend it.- - - ‘ The Chainbearer,’ by J. FENrmorE CoorPer, just issued by Messrs. 
BureeEss, SrRINGER AND Company, is one of the very best of our distinguished novelist’s recent 
works, if we may judge from a cursory examination of its pages. We shall have more to say of it 
hereafter. From the same publishers we have ‘ Te O' Donohue’ and ‘ St. Patrick’s Eve,’ by the au- 
thor of ‘Charles O’Malley.’ The name of the author renders it unnecessary to add a word in praise 
of the book. - . ‘The Gazette Francaise,’ edited by Ferrx Drovrn, and published at No. 26 South 
Twelfth street, Philadelphia, is a very interesting and valuable sheet, especially for the young, and 
all whoare studying French. It will contain a synopsis of the literaturc, science, fine arts, etc., 
of the French capital, embracing always the most recent publications. It cannot fail to succeed. 
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